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pean because they showed up his courage and 
savoir faire in facing emergencies, the recent 
experiences of U.S. Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon in some of the Latin American 
countries are none the less regrettable. They 
are all the more to be regretted because they 
pointed to a direction of the Communist 
warfare against which the democracies have 
little or no defense. All in all, they should 
alert the free world to the precarious situation 
it is facing and the necessity of mapping out 
some long-term, sure-fire countermeasures. 


First of all, these experiences of the Vice 
President should show the all-pervading 
character of the Communist threat. The 
Communists have gobbled up a large portion 
of Asia and Europe. Their territorial gains 
have not in the least slackened their infiltra- 
tion and penetration into other parts of the 
world. Instead, their successes have only 
accelerated their activities. Now the Com- 
munists seem to be ready to tackle the last 
stronghold of freedom, the Americas. 

In evaluating the danger of Communism, 
people often fall into the erroneous habit of 


belittling the small following of the Com-’ 


munists in a certain area at a given time. 
The fact of the matter is that the master 
strategy of the Communists is to identify 
themselves with a popular cause and mobilize 
the masses to their support. When a mob is 
aroused for some worthy cause, the few 
Communists in their midst will at the 
crucial moment switch on to something quite 
different. Thus, a strike for higher wages 
may at the last moment turn out to be a 
demonstration for banning the testing of 
nuclear bombs. The violence suffered by 
Vice President Nixon mirht have been caused 
by such last-minute « vitching. Only the 
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EDITORIALS 


The Prevalence of the Communist Threat 


few Communists in the know could anticipate 
what was coming. 

Another Communist practice exposed in 
Vice President Nixon’s tour was the fact that 
the Communists like to pick their members 
young, especially if the young are associated 
with the intellectual elements. In this con- 
nection, international Communists have taken 
a leaf out of the Chinese Communists’ book 
in making use of the young students to defy 
the government or to embarrass it. After all, 
there are only few ways with which one can 
create trouble for the government and under- 
mine it. Using young kids against whom 
the law of the land (which is devised for the 
grown-ups) does not apply is one. 


The Communists have an uncanny way 
of deceiving the young men and young 
women with their lies and _ expressions 
specially coined to mislead the innocent. 
Throughout the ages, the young have been 
dissatisfied with the status quo and looked 
forward to something idealistic, something 
that appealed to their fancy. The Communist 
lies made specially to order are swallowed 
avidly by the inexperienced and impression- 
able young people, who, once hooked on to 
the bait, would blindly follow all the Com- 
munist orders. 

For the long-term salvation of the world, 
our educators, religious leaders and anti- 
Communist patriots will have to think out 
some slogans, some ideal concepts, or some 
future world order that our young people 
and intellectuals will buy at the expense 
of Communism. Failing that, we may win 
in the battlefield in our fight against 
international Communism; but we shall lose 
in the ideological ground, and we shall lose 
our younger generation too. 
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Kishi's Victory 


he victory scored by Kishi’s Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party in the last Japanese elec- 
tion was not unexpected. It was fairly rep- 
resentative of the state of public opinion, 
which was not as left as the Socialists and 
Communists would like to go. Out of a total 
of 467 seats, the Liberal Democrats polled 
237, which gave them a‘fair majority in the 
House of Representatives. For years the 
Liberal Democrats have been ‘advocating a 
platform for the revision of the constitution 
to enable them to raise a national defense 
force and increase the powers of the emperor. 
As the Socialists are dead'set against such 
constitutional revisions, the Liberal Dem- 
ocrats have to have a two-thirds majority 
to carry out their platform. The failure of 
Kishi’s party to achieve such majority will 
necessarily put off the much needed con- 
stitutional revision to future years. 


In the election campaign, the Liberal 
Democrats went before the country on their 
pro-American policy and the non-recognition 
of the Chinese Communists. The Socialists, 
on the other hand, wanted immediate rec- 


Re-Emergence 


he re-emergence of General Charles de 

Gaulle on the French political scene 
should be a cause of rejoicing for all friends 
of France. ‘Io those who know the glorious 
past of the French people, their achievements 
in arts, sciences.and literature and their in- 
tellectual prowess, the recent political unrest 
in the Fourth Republic must have caused a 
deep sense of regret. The need of the hour 
is to have someone who can cominand the 
respect of all to form a stable government. 


‘No one in France can fill the bill better 
than General de Gaulle. During World War II, 
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ognition of the Peiping regime and <he 
severance of close ties with the United States. 
The result of the election, therefore, under- 
scored the people’s preference of the West 
to the Communists. It will also have the 
effect of strengthening Kishi’s hand within 
his own party. 


From the long-term view, Kishi’s victory 
is of too narrow a margin to be of comfort. 
It is true that the loss of three seats by the 
Liberal Democrats and the gain of eight by 
the Socialists can hardly be considered as an 
indication of political trend. But because of 
the existence of large numbers of Communists 
and leftists in Japan, one cannot but view 
the gains of the Socialists, however slight, 
with misgivings. To all intents and purposes, 
Kishi and other Liberal Democrats stand 
between the present form of government and 
radicalism and possibly havoc. Therefore, 
they should not rest on their laurels; but, for 
the good of their own country and future 
generations, they should redouble their efforts 
in future elections. 


of De Gaulle 


when Hitler’s-forces occupied a good part of 
France, even the highly revered Marshal Henry 
Philippe Pétain succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of the conqueror and allowed himself 
to be used as chief of the Vichy government. 
De Gaulle’s:government in exile established 
in London was the only rallying point for 
all the patriotic, freedom-loving Frenchmen. 
It is his government which not only epito- 
mized the undying French spirit but also 
perpetuated the legality of a. government 
which the whole world later recognized. 


A wave of abnormal psychology set in 





after the war in many of the free countries, 
and people somehow were tired of the leaders 
who led them through the dark hours of fight- 
ing. Just like his wartime colleague, Winston 
Churchill of Britain, de Gaulle had to step 
down from the position of power shortly after 
peace had been concluded. Churchill, however, 
had his second chance while de Gaulle has 
been living in semi-retirement ever since. It 
is true that some members of his party have 
been participating in the government all 
along, but he himself has been kept at arm’s 
length from the government. 


De Gaulle’s job for the moment is far from 
enviable. First of all, he will have to find 
some way to revise the constitution to make 
it possible for his countrymen to have a more 
stable form of government. There is little 
question that the present form of the French 
legislative body is very sensitive to the 
will of the people. Under ideal conditions, 
the French National Assembly of Deputies 
can give quick, immediate expression to the 
wishes of the people as no other republican 
form of government can. But due to the ex- 
uberance of emotionalism of the French 
people, the cabinet is in constant danger of 
being voted out of office by the deputies. 
Oftentimes at the most critical moments in 
history, France had to flounder for a long 


period of time without a government. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle would be once again render- 
ing great serveice to his country if during 
this hour of danger he could give the French 
people a new government—one that is ade- 
quate to meet the emergencies of the atomic 
age. 

Another important question that demands 
his immediate attention is one connected with 
the Algerian situation. The question is so 
complicated that it will tax to the utmost all 
the ingenuity of the general and his advisers 
to find a satisfactory solution. Fortunately 
for the general, he is no stranger to the 
Algerian scene, for he had spent more than 
a year in Algeria where he moved his gov- 
ernment in exile from London during the 
later part of the war. 


In all his actions, de Gaulle will have to 
fight against the strong opposition of the 
Communists. The Communists polled in the 
1956 election 144 of the 627 seats of the French 
National Assembly of Deputies, thus forming 
the largest group in that body. They will 
mobilize everything they have to frustrate 
the general’s attempt to bring order to the 
country and stability to the government. 
The battle will be as violent as it is inevit- 
able. All the friends of France wish the 
general well and that he will come out on top. 


Sukarno Buying Time 


ost of the Communist doings fall into 
M set patterns. Their recent attempt to 
help the pro-Communist Sukarno regime in 
Jakarta also falls into the regular Commu- 
nist pattern of accusing others of doing things 
which they themselves contemplate doing. 
The Sukarno regime has for some time ac- 
cused other countries of rendering assistance 
to the revolutionaries in Indonesia. They 
especially singled out Free China and the 
United States as offenders. Those who know 
the Communist ways have been expecting 
that the Communists in other countries would 
give the Sukarno government a helping 
hand. 


True enough, after having belabored 
other countries of rendering assistance to the 
revolutionaries, the Jakarta government sud- 
denly issued an official statement to the ef- 
fect that it had received an offer of “volun- 
teers” from the Chinese Communists. Mean- 
while, news from the Chinese mainland has 
it that the Chinese Communists are secretly 
organizing, for service in Indonesia, three 
divisions of such “volunteers,” who are 
mostly recruited from the veterans of the 
Korean War. 


Despite the popular sympathy for the 
revolutionaries, the Free Chinese government 
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has been acting correctly all along. It has 
more than once officially denied having ren- 
dered any assistance to the rebels. It espe- 
cially denied having given clearance -for any 
arms, ammunition, or airplanes to any coun- 
try, including Indonesia. But when it learned 
that the Chinese Communists were contem- 
plating dispatching “volunteers” to Indonesia, 
the Ministry of National Defense promptly 
issued a statement in which it said that the 
Chinese government regards “the presence of 
any Chinese Communist troops or the so- 
called ‘volunteers’ in South China Sea as a 
threat to the security of Taiwan and would 
reserve its freedom to take whatever actions 
necessary to interdict the movement of such 
troops or ‘volunteers.’” Free China is not 
the only country that has sensed the Com- 
munist threat. For some time President 
Syngman Rhee of Korea has been making 
appeals to the free nations to send troops 
and aid to the revolutionary goyernment. 
The Filipinos are also concerned over de- 
velopments in Indonesia. Defense Secretary 
Vargas is especially aware of the danger 
posed by the Communist activities in In- 
donesia and has more than once warned his 
countrymen of it. In fact, if the trend of 
Sukarno’s policy is to continue unchecked and 
should result in the fall of Indonesia into the 
Communists’ hands, all the countries in 
Southeast Asia and in the southwest Pacific 
region, including Malaya, Vietnam, Thailand, 
Burma, India, Ceylon and the British and 
Dutch colonies and also Australia and New 
Zealand will be seriously endangered. 


While the free countries in this part of 
the world are considering what to do, the 
Jakarta government has not been idle. Instead 
of charging the United States with interference 
in the Indonesian civil war, it now is working 
hard tosecure American approval and assist- 
ance. And it has succeeded to suchan extent 
thatrecent news dispatches have it that Jakarta 
has secured a license from the State Depart- 
ment to ship $500,000 worth of small arms and 
ammunition, including aircraft and radio 
parts, and a loan of $5.5 million for the pur- 
chase of rice from the United States. It may 
be noted that while the small arms are os- 
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tensibly for the use of the police and con- 
stabulary forces, they are just the kind of 
things to fight the war in Indonesia. 


The question that poses itself to countries 
in this part of the world is whether the 
Jakarta government under Sukarno has had 
a change of heart or whether it is just play- 
ing for a deeper game. By action and by 
word of mouth, Sukarno has shown himself 
to be extremely sympathetic to Com- 
munism. This has prevented him from co- 
operating with Hatta to form a coalition 
government that is more acceptable to the 
Indonesian people, ninety per cent of whom 
are Muslims and do not take to the Communist 
participation in the government kindly. This 
also accounts for the many recent revolutions 
against Jakarta. 


Generally speaking, it is the most difficult 
thing to shake off the Communist hold. 
Once the Communists have fastened their 
grasp on their victim, it will take a major 
operation to cut it off, and the Sukarno 
government does not look as if it had under- 
gone a major operation of any kind. With 
their talk of buying jet aircraft and arms 
from Czechoslovakia and their receipt of the 
offer of “volunteers” from the Chinese Com- 
munists, one gathers the impression that 
Sukarno and his crowd in Jakarta do not 
lack arms, or ammunition, or fighting men. 
What they need is time to ship the material 
and men the Communists promised them and 
time to set up the necessary equipment and 
give training to the Indonesians to use the 
arms. All this may explain why they had 
all of a sudden called off their anti-American 
line; and that, at some backtracking from their 
announced position, such as that they would 
not try to take West Irian by force, they 
have made up to the American government. 


So it looks as if Sukarno and his Commu- 
nist advisers are buying time. They need a 
few months to a year to work out their pro- 
gram of bringing in the necessary arms and 
men for the conquest of this important group 
of islands for the Communists. The latter 
are not above resorting to deception and 
chicanery to achieve their ends. The Chi- 





nese Communists resorted to them frequently in this part of the world and the people in 
in their fight with the Chinese government on the Sukarno government will bear watching 
the mainland. The Russians resorted to them in the next few months, if the free world is 
in the suppression of the Hungarian uprising not to wake up one day to find that Indonesia 
two years ago. Therefore, the Communists has gone over to the Communists for keeps. 
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China’s Position in the Free World 


by Hollington K. Tong 


dmiral Ingersoll, distinguished faculty 
members, and students of the Naval 
War College: 

I cannot stress too strongly the personal 
pleasure which it gives me to visit the Naval 
War College and to have this opportunity 
to talk to you about China. Admiral In- 
gersoll has many warm friends in Free China. 
As Commander of the Seventh Fleet, he has 
been extremely close to the problems of 
China and the Chinese people, and has 
shown a deep comprehension of the /great 
world issues which lie behind our decisions 
in the Eastern world. I am honored to have 
your invitation to meet with you and to 
discuss China’s position in the free world. 

I am sure that you are all familiar with 
the historic backgrounds of today’s situation. 
Part of the tragedy of the existing situation 
in the Far East is of our own making. We 
all have made mistakes. They have been 
mistakes of bad judgment, though not of bad 
intentions. Primarily, they have been the 


mistakes of men of good will who found 
themselves face to face with that evil thing 
which is Communism, and who have under- 
estimated its guile, its duplicity and its ma- 
lice. We have tried, again and again, 
to fit Communists into our own behavior 
pattern and to assume that in identical 
circumstances they would act as we would. 
Sadly, we have learned from trial and error 
that we were wrong. I don’t propose to 
conduct a post-mortem of the past, or’ a 
discussion of who are to blame for our 
present plight. I think a better purpose 
would be served if we try to define the 
present situation, in realistic and unemotional 
terms, and search for the correct course of 
action to meet it. 


What is our problem in the Far East? 
Briefly stated, we are confronted by the fact 
that in the brief span of nine years, practi- 
cally all of the heartland of East Asia, from 
the Tien Shan and the Himalayas to the 
China Sea, has passed under the thraldom 


Editor's Note—This is the text of an address delivered by Dr. Hollington K. Tong, Ambassador of the 
Republic of China to the United States, at the Naval War College, Newport, R.I., April 28, 1958, 
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of international Communism. Let us call 
the sad roll of Asian nations and territories, 
once friendly to the West, which have slipped 
out of our orbit. They include two categories 
of nations: (1) those which have become 
outright Communist satellites; and (2) those 
which have broken their ties with the West 
and which, short of complete Communism, 
are following Communist leadership in the 
United Nations and in other world activities. 
Such wavering nations usually style them- 
selves as neutralists. 


The outright Communist countries today 
comprise (1) that portion of China which is 
now behind the iron curtain, with its ap- 
proximately 500,000,000 population; (2) North 
Korea, with its 12,000,000; and (3) North 
Vietnam, with 10,000,000. All these areas 
have been added to the Communist world 
since the end of World War II. i 


The neutralist bloc of nations which, in 
varying degrees, follow Communist leadership 
in world affairs, are (1) India, with its 370,- 
000,000 people, in which one state, Kerala, 
has already voted to put itself under Com- 
munist rule; (2) Nepal, which lies between 
India and Tibet, and which is rapidly passing 
under the Communist shadow; (3) Afghan- 
istan, which is at sword’s point with pro- 
Western Pakistan, and which has been drawn 
into the Russian uct by accepting large 
Soviet economic aid; (4) Ceylon, which only 
recently voted into office a neutralist gov- 
ernment; (5) Burma, which has a Socialist 
government, but which has been infiltrated 
by 1,000,000 pro-Communist Chinese since 1949 
and which recently granted the Chinese 
Communist regime important strategic ter- 
ritorial concessions on the frontier; (6) Indo- 
nesia, whose President Sukarno, though faced 
with an internal revolution, is going ahead 
with his plans to admit the Communist Party 
into his government; and (7) Laos and 
Cambodia, succession states of Indo-China, 
which through fear may drift into the Chinese 
Communist orbit. 


These are formidable Communist gains 
which have been achieved in little more than 
nine years. They have been achieved at a 
rate of political change not paralleled in 
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any other part of the world. They have 
placed Communism in a position’ of power 
astride the Asian Continent which, on super- 
ficial view, seems almost impregnable. 

Against this discouraging situation, what 
forces does the free world have to offer? 
The remaining bases of free world authority 
in the Far East are the following: 

(1) The Republic of China in Taiwan; 

(2) South Korea; 

(3) South Vietnam; 

(4) Thailand; 

(5) The Philippines; 

(6) The remaining British possessions- 

Hongkong, Singapore, and Malaya; 

(7) Japan; and 

(8) Okinawa. 

Although there are brave men and stout 
hearts on this free world side, and I am 
thinking particularly of such indomitable 
fighters as President Chiang Kai-shek, Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee and President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, these bastions of remaining free world 
power in Asia are at present obviously 
inadequate to mount an offensive which 
would oust Communism from the heartland 
of Asia. At best, they are holding points 
from which Western efforts can be made to 
contain Communist expansion within some- 
thing like its present limits. Even these 
nations are not united in policy. The British, 
who recognized Mao ‘Tse-tung with haste 
in 1950, are set on a course of appeasement. 
On a number of issues, such as trade with 
the Chinese Communists, they are following 
a course partly independent of the United 
States. When SEATO was established a few 
years ago to unite anti-Communist forces in 
the Far East, it was partly due to the British 
protest which caused the Republic of China 
and South Korea—the two countries which 
possessed strong anti-Communist military 
power—to be excluded from the defense 
pact. 


Obviously, these anti-Communist coun- 
tries cannot hope to cope successfully with 
Communist expansion, when they are divided 
in their own policies and counsels. This is 
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the grim situation as we face it in East Asia. 
We must admit the unwelcome fact that we 
have been outmaneuvered, outguessed and 
outfought in the Far East by our Commu- 
nist adversaries. We are confronting the 
crucial q:estion: where do we go from 
here? 


As I see it, there are three alternative 
courses of action before’ us. The first is 
military and naval action, to crush Commu- 
nism in its heart, in China behind the Iron 
Curtain, by an armed offensive. I am not 
going to enlarge on this alternative, because 
no high level authority favors it. The West 
had its opportunity to crush the Chinese 
Communist regime, root and branch, in 1950 
and 1951, when this regime practically de- 
livered itself into our hands by the rash 
invasion of Korea. The decision was made 
at that time not to destroy the Chinese 
Communists. Behind this decision was the 
fear of precipitating a war with Russia, and 
the unwillingness of the British to stand 
with America in such a course. What was 
not done in 1950, when the United States had 
a monopoly of the atom bomb, and when it 
would have succeeded, will certainly not be 
tried in 1958 when its success would be less 
certain. We may dismiss military action by 
the West as a remote possibility in the 
existing situation. 


The second alternative, in my opinion, 
is even more unacceptable. This is the alter- 
native of abandoning anti-Communism, and 
accepting Communist control of East Asia 
as a permanent political fact. It is the 
alternative of appeasement, which unfor- 
tunately comes to us in many forms. 


We must not under-estimate the power 
of the spirit of appeasement in the Western 
world. It is particularly vociferous in Eng- 
land where Aneurin Bevan, who may very 
possibly be Britain’s next Foreign Minister, 
is its outstanding spokesman. In a recent 
interview in LOOK MAGAZINE, Bevan 
declared that the United States. policy of 
non-recognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime is “silly”. He asserted that the Amer- 
ican people as a- whole are not behind 
Secretary Dulles in maintaining this policy. 
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But there are important voices in the 
United States which are supporting ap- 
peasement of the Chinese Communist regime 
in various degrees. The most persistent of 
these voices is probably that of a number of 
university. professors, who, in their ivory 
towers, have-urged recognition of the Peiping 
regime. 


There is also an influential group of 
businessmen who, not knowing the Mard 
facts of international trade with countries 
of the Communist bloc and the legal and 
political implications, are anxious to resume 
trade with the Chinese Communists and who 
are using their influence to end the embargo 
against them. The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce recently passed a resolution 
with this objective in view. 


Likewise there are church groups, aca- 
demic groups, and liberal groups which 
believe that the time has come, in the inter- 
est of peace, to make a deal with the Chinese 
Communists. Altogether, these various in- 
dividuals and groups make up a sizable bloc 
of public opinion in the United States. They 
have their impact on Washington. 

But, by and large, American public opin- 
ion still stands at the point where it stood 
on July 23, 1956, when both Houses of Con- 
gress unanimously passed a resolution op- 
posing the admission of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime to the United Nations. A 
long list of extremely influential Americans 
of both parties have placed themselves behind 
the Committee of One Million, which is 
actively working against such a step. The 
American position was redefined by Secretary 
Dulles in his famous San Francisco speech 
of June 28, 1957, when he declared himself 
firmly against diplomatic recognition, or 
trade or cultural exchanges with Peiping on 
the ground that they would “hurt us and 
our friends.” Nevertheless, the effort to per- 
suade the United States to change its mind 
on the advisability of admitting Peiping to 
the United Nations is likely to be intensified 
as time passes. Unless American anti-Com- 
munists are vigilant, they may wake up some 
morning to find that the Chinese Communist 
regime had been sneaked into the United 
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Nations before they were actually aware of 
what was happening. 

There are some very clear reasons why 
the Chinese Communist regime should not 
be admitted to the United Nations. Let me 
recapitulate some of these reasons. 

The first is moral. The United Nations, 
if it is to enjoy the respect of mankind, must 
live up to the rules which it has itself 
ad@pted. Those rules restrict United Nations 
membership to “peace-loving nations” which 
“accept the obligations contained in the 
(United Nations) Charter.” On these counts, 
the Chinese Communist regime stands con- 
demned by the action of the United Nations 
itself in 1950. That condemnation is still 
applicable. For the United Nations to admit 
Peiping before it has given proof of its will- 
ingness to honor international agreements 
would stultify the United Nations and dem- 
onstrate that it follows the rule of expedi- 
ency and not morality. Since the armistice 
in Korea, the Chinese Communist regime 
has given new proof of its inability to honor 
its promises by illegally building airfields in 
North Korea, and by arming the North 
Koreans with forbidden weapons. It still 
holds American prisoners in its jails. To 
admit such a regime in the face of its infa- 
mous performance in Korea, would be akin 
to allowing an aggressor to shoot its way into 
that body. 

But an overriding consideration against 
admission is political. It would strike a 
death blow at all effective opposition to the 
Chinese Communists in Asia. Behind the 
iron curtain there are still many millions of 
heroic men and women who are risking life 
and liberty to oppose the Peiping regime. 
Behind them stands the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people as ready backers. We in 
Taiwan are in continuous touch with the 
underground forces and workers behind the 
iron curtain. These heroic resisters are 
sustained by the belief that the free world 
is behind them, and that it will eventually 
come to their relief. What are these people 
to believe if word comes to them that the 
free world has made a dishonorable bargain 
with their oppressors and has placed its seal 
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of acceptance upon Red rule by admitting 
it to the United Nations? Such news could 
very well bring an end to their resistance. 


Nor would the harm end there. It would 
set up a chain reaction of dismay and de- 
spair throughout Southeast Asia. Today, 10,- 
000,000 anti-Communist Chinese on the island 
of Taiwan stand as a shield to the free world 
against Communism. Their army, superbly 
trained with the help of American officers, is 
one of the great assets of the free world in 
the Western Pacific. Their determination 
not to permit Communist conquest of the 
mainland to become final is the major factor 
which is holding the 13,000,000 overseas 
Chinese on the Western side. Admission of 
Peiping to the United Nations would cast 
such a pall of dismay upon these Chinese— 
America’s staunchest allies in Asia—as to 
render their further effective resistance 
problematical. Inevitably, there would be an 
epidemic of defections which could not be 
controlled. Certainly, the advantage of seat- 
ing the Chinese Communist regime in the 
United Nations is not commensurate with the 
ghastly ‘cost to America, if it should lose these 
dependable allies. No surer way can be 
devised of delivering all of Asia to the 
Kremlin. 


There is also a diplomatic reason why 
Chinese Communist admission to the United 
Nations would be an extremely dangerous 
step for America to take. Today, the impor- 
ant body in the United Nations is the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The original Powers of the 
Security. Council, on which the Republic of 
China holds a seat, have been seriously 
abridged. The United States holds leadership 
in the General Assembly by a constantly 
dwindling margin. During the past year, a 
number of the Arab seats, which were for- 
merly pro-Western, have been lost to the 
Communist side. On issues which concern 
the Chinese Communists, some of America’s 
firmest allies, such as Britain and the Com- 
monwealth members, usually commit their 
support to the United States shortly before 
the Assembly meets. It is even conceivable 
that, some time in the near future, a large 
number of the Latin American’ votes, which 
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*give the United States its control, might 
waver. The presence of Peiping and its 
satellites—Outer Mongolia, North Korea and 
North Vietnam—in the General Assembly 
might turn the tide. The danger would be 
multiplied if, as some are demanding, the 
Chinese Communist regime were given 
China’s permanent seat on the Security 
Council. 

A United Nations which has passed from 
Western control would be a dagger pointed 
at the heart of the United States. It would 
give an international sounding board for 
Communist ideas which would blanket the 
world. I may have over-emphasized the 
immediate danger, but all these dire pos- 
sibilities are implicit in the United Nations 
Situation. The United States would be wise 
to take no step at this time which would 
strengthen the Communists in this key world 
organization. 

A further consideration is that should 
the United States acquiesce in the admission 
of the Chinese Communist regime to the 
United Nations, it would not be able to stop 
there. This first step would lead to the next— 
American diplomatic recognition, and the 
setting up of Chinese Communist consulates 
in New York, San Fran¢isco, Honolulu, 
Seattle and all the other points at whic’ 
there are sizable overseas Chinese com- 
munities. Inevitably, it would lead to the 
third step, the granting of vast American 
economic aid, such as you are now giving 
to Tito and to Gomulka, to build up the in- 
dustries of China behind the iron curtain, 
and to make it a first class military power. 
Such aid would be justified by its advocates 
on the specious ground that it would encour- 
age Mao to break with Russia. Eventually, 
the United States would find itself in the 
anomalous position of building up, like 
Frankenstein, a huge military monster, which 
would destroy its creator. 


The argument, so frequently used by 
advocates of admission, that if we established 
closer links with the Chinese Communists, 
we could wean them away from Communism 
is based upon a complete misunderstanding 
of Communism. When a liberal man holds 
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out his hand in friendship to a fanatic, it 
is not the fanatic who changes. It is the 
liberal himself who finds himself. slowly 
giving in to the fanatic. The final sufferer 
from closer ties with Communism will not 
be the Communists, it will be ourselves. 


If we reject appeasement of Peiping, it will 
be asked, what other alternative is left open 
to us. We come now to the third alternative. 
I would describe this as Western encourage- 
ment and promotion of insurrection of the 
people inside Communist-controlled China. 
I am convinced that the victory of the West 
in China will come, not from intervention 
from without, but from revolution within 
mainland China. All the ingredients of such 
revolution are now existing in the Red 
Chinese situation. The West would be wise to 
do everything to hasten the inevitable 
explosion. 


The unhealthy internal situation inside 
the Chinese mainland provinces was spec- 
tacularly revealed during this last year by a 
major mistake which was made by Mao Tse- 
tung. On February 27, 1957, Mao. delivered 
his famous “Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom” 
speech, in which he invited public criticism 
of the Red regime. Let us consider the 
circumstances under which the dictator made 
this offer. There can be no doubt that he 
believed that such an invitation would be a 
great propaganda coup for his regime if 
nobody of importance came forward to 
criticize. It would show that the Chinese 
people were united behind him. He believed 
that after having slaughtered over 20,000,000 
of the most outspoken anti-Communists and 
after having sent 20,000,000 others to the slave 
camps, he had eliminated all effective op- 
position. He felt safe in risking the offer. 


But to his dismay, the February speech 
touched off a veritable flood of criticisms 
and demands for change. The criticisms 
came, not only from the’ men in the street. 
They came from some of the most exalted 
members of his own regime and of the 
Communist Party. After a few weeks, his 
political police went to work on the critics. 
The magnitude of the protests was revealed 
by figures published by the Red Minister of 
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Justice this year. They disclosed that a 
total of 1,770,000 persons had been examined 
or questioned by the police since Mao’s 
speech. Out of this huge number, 100,000 
so-called “Rightists” had been discovered and 
disciplined. Among them were three members 
of Mao’s own cabinet, all of whom have 
since been sentenced to forced labor. Among 
them were 54 members of the National 
People’s Congress, the Communist parliament, 
who, as a means of discipline, were then 
denied their seats. Five governors of prov- 
inces were punished. The most famous 
Red Chinese novelist was expelled from the 
Communist Party. 

Such a condition of discontent in the 
Peiping regime and the Communist Party 
itself shows that the house of Mao Tse-tung 
is built of cards. Behind these Communist 


recalcitrants stand millions of other Chinese, 
in the schools and universities, in the army 
and in the farmer organizations, who are 
silently waiting for an opportunity to strike. 
That opportunity will not long be delayed. 


If you of the West now give Mao’s tottering 
regime the prestige of free world recognition, 
it will snuff out all this latent rebellion. It 
will do for Mao what he has never been 
able to do for himself: it will strenghten his 
rule. 

What we need is a concentration of free 
world attention upon what we can do to 


soften up the Red regime from within. The 
Republic of China on ‘Taiwan, through its 
radio broadcasts, through its courier service 
with the mainland underground, through its 
encouragement of refugee movement from 
China under Communist control, through its 
airplane flights to drop printed matters and 
food packages over the mainland, and through 
the mere fact of its rocklike example of 
resistance, is doing much to keep the spirit 
of resistance alive on the Chinese mainland. 
It needs greater support for its propaganda. 
It needs the aid of the best minds of the 
West. It needs the knowledge that you of 
the West are solidly and unchangeably 
behind it. 

We do not deceive ourselves that the 
fight against the evil men in Peiping will be 
easy. It will be the hardest fight that any 
of us have ever waged. It will call for 
courage, fortitude and unflagging faith in the 
rightness of our cause. It is a fight which 
we can win, provided we have your moral 
and material support. If this fight is lost, 
the future of the free world will be un- 
thinkable. If the lights of freedom go out 
finally in Asia, who can doubt that they 
will soon go out in Europe as well? Our 
struggle is an indivisible one. Let us not 
relax our vigilance for a moment as we face 
civilization’s deadly foe. 


When two persons are of the same mind, their keenness cuts 
metal; when words come out of the same mind, they are as fragrant 
as the orchid—The Book of Changes 
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Should We Trade with Red China? 


by C. H. Lowe 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Optimist 
Club: 


n accepting your suggestion to speak on 
Pmiouta We Trade With Red China?” I 
wish to express my appreciation for the in- 
terest you are showing in China’s problems 
and for giving me this opportunity to discuss 
such a timely topic, though considered by 
some as controversial. I am_ especially 
pleased with your invitation, because during 
these days of international uncertainties and 
political confusion many in this country and 
abroad are permitting themselves to be swayed 
by the waves of Asian neutralism while some 
are even allowing themselves to be hood- 
winked by pro-Communist propaganda 
(Communist propaganda, let me add, is not 
confined within Communist countries; it is 
as widespread in America as it is subtle. 
According to President Robert L. Johnston 
of Temple University in this very city, Soviet 
Russia and the satellites spend as much as 
five billion dollars a year on propaganda). 


During the last two years, I have attended 
quite a few conferences on international af- 
fairs, where I have noticed a growing eager- 
ness on the part of certain well-intentioned 
elements to appease not only the Commu- 
nists but also the neutralist countries of 
Asia. It is, of course, most commendable for 
the free world to exert itself in winning new 
friends, but in the rush to glamorize and 
lend dignity to the neutralists many have— 
consciously or unconsciously—gone overboard 
in coddling our opponents, and seem to have 
overlooked a basic question which many 
Asians, enh to ates are anes 


today. That question has been well put by 
the United Press correspondent in Tokyo as 
recently as April | (and I quote): “What 
does it profit a country to be a friend of the 
United States in Asia when the United 
States woos the neutral countries with more 
ardor than its committed allies?” 


Therefore, I regard it as a sign of courage 
when American groups and organizations 
continue to show steadfast interest in China, 
and when they express a desire to see: the 
China situation discussed freely and pre- 
sented in all its different angles—not only 
by the neutralist spokesmen but also by 
those who have little use for neutralism. 
Americans are a fair-minded people, and 
they should not be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing both sides of a contempo- 
rary issue. 


I also welcome this opportunity to meet 
with you because your Mayor, the Honor- 
able Richardson Dilworth, is known to have 
openly advocated United States recognition 
of Communist China—a position which Mr. 
Dilworth must realise is completely contrary 
to his government’s official. policy towards 
the Republic of China, America’s ally. 


Philadelphia is a cradle of American 
liberty. Despite the fact that -your Mayor 
obviously entertains different views on Com- 
munist China from mine, I am sure that he 
appreciates the American tradition of free 
speech as deeply as I do. If I were in Com- 
munist China instead of being in this city 
of freedom, I would not be given this oppor- 
tunity to speak so freely. This freedom of 
pnaee has become such an meee ape of 
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the American way of life that it is generally 
taken for granted, so much so that before I 
proceed to discuss today’s question I should 
like to emphasize the fact that for more than 
half the world’s population, freedom of speech 
simply does not exist. 


Believing in freedom of speech and free 
exchange of viewpoints, may I also say at 
this time that I do not intend to tell you 
whether or not you should trade with Red 
China. I think it is one of the questions 
which the American people should and could 
decide for themselves if they were given all 
the important facts of the Far Eastern situa- 
tion. Instead, my purpose and function at 
this gathering is to give you certain facts 
and observations which I have acquired in 
my own work and experience, but which may 
have escaped your attention or may be in- 
accessible to the average American. I hope, 
therefore, what I have to say today will be 
of help to you when you are called on to 
answer the question: whether or not you 
should do business with Red China. 


Before considering any answer to the 
question “Should we trade with Red China?”, 
I should like to call your attention to a very 
simple thing: i.e. trade in Communist coun- 
tries is organized and conducted quite dif- 
ferently from trade in non-Communist coun- 
tries. To the Communists, trade — just as 
education—is primarily a means to an end 
or an economic weapon aimed at promoting 
and achieving political objectives. In the free 
countries, we do business chiefly to make 
money or to earn a good living. ‘This is not 
so in the Communist countries, including’ 
Red China. 

To illustrate, let me quote what Lenin 
said to his people when he tried to introduce 
the New Economic Policy in Soviet Russia 
in 192]: “Learn to trade; learn to trade in 
order to master capitalism, in order to build 
socialism.” More recently, Nikita S. Khrusb- 
chev told William Randolph Heart, Jr. in 
‘plain language: “We declare war upon you— 
excuse me for using such an expression—in 
the peaceful field of trade--- We are relentless 
in this, and it will prove the superiority of 
our system!” Thus the Communist idea and 
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understanding of trade is not like ours. This 
is the No. | fact which, I hope, all those in- 
terested in trade possibilities with Red China 
will bear in mind. 


As a consequence of Fact No. 1, trade in 
Communist countries such as in Red Russia 
and Red China is not based on the spirit 
and practices of free enterprise as you do 
in the United States. Trade in Red China 
is chiefly guided by political factors and 
ideological ties, and usually is not governed 
by sound economic principles. It is con- 
centrated in the hands of the state (which 
in the case of Red China virtually means 
the Chinese Communist Party, which in turn 
means the limited few in the Communist 
oligarchy) and is not directed by the people. 
Trade in Red China—domestic as well as 
foreign—is almost entirely controlled and 
conducted by the state through its various 
state enterprises or, more accurately speak- 
ing, the state monopolies. Since 1950, the 
Red regime has set up as many as 20 trade 
monopolies. These state monopolies now 
operate and supervise all important business 
activities in the country, including much of 
the retail trade. Thus in trading with Red 
China, one would not be dealing with a free 
country but a totalitarian state. This is 
Fact No. 2. 


Thirdly, Red China has adopted and is 
deliberately pursuing a policy of economic 
collaboration with Soviet Russia and the 
Communist bloc. In accordance with this 
policy, Red China has been diverting as 
much as 75 to 80% of its trade into the Com- 
munist world, doing no more than 20 to 
25% of its total foreign trade with the free 
countries. One need hardly point out that the 
volume and monetary value of such a small 
slice of the Chinese Communist trade would 
not make much difference to the economic 
growth or survival of any free nation today. 
Even in normal years or peacetime, China’s 
total foreign trade had never amounted to 
more than a very small percentage of the 
free world’s trade. The total value of such 
trade, even if the United States could enjoy 
having it alone, would amount to only a few 
hundred million dollars per year or a very 
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small fraction of America’s total exports 
which in 1955 amounted to US$1i5,546,700,000 
and in 1956 amounted to US$18,987,200,000. 


Closely related to Fact No. 3 is the dis- 
criminating tariff wall which Red China has 
erected against goods and materials originat- 
ing from what it prefers to label as the 
“capitalist countries” except such items as 
motor vehicles, rubber, medicines, chemicals, 
machinery and industrial equipment which 
it urgently needs. According to Red China’s 
tariff system, the import tariff is divided into 
two kinds: general and minimum. The 
general tariff is applied to imports from 
“capitalist countries” while the minimum is 
applied to goods from the Communist bloc. 


Fifthly, Communist economists and prop- 
agandists tell their people that imports from 
Soviet Russia and the “people’s democracies” 
are higher in quality and lower in price than 
those from the “capitalist countries.” For 
example, the New China News Agency (a 
Communist organization) said on June 19, 
1953: “Soviet equipment and goods, in the 
same way as Soviet experts and instructors, 
have been playing a very important role in 
building new industries in China, and various 
types of Soviet tools, machinery and opera- 
tions have produced successful results in 
Chinese factories, mines and industries---The 
prices of goods exchanged between China 
and the Soviet Union are fixed on the fairest 
and most reasonable basis; and for the Soviet 
machines and materials she imports, China 
pays prices 20 to 30 per cent lower than those 
current in the world market.” This Commu- 
nist news release is, of course, crude prop- 
aganda, but it indicates that the Commu- 
nist regime deliberately gives better treat- 
ment and more favorable publicity to trade 
with Communist countries. 


Point No. 6: During the present business 
recession, quite a few Americans are being 
led to think that resumption of trade with 
Red China might give them a chance to 
develop a new rich market and in this way 
help improve employment conditions, espe- 
cially in the shipping and transportation 
industries in the Pacific coast. Forces of ap- 
peasement are now trying to influence 
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American opinion by painting the potential 
China market in rosy colors. For instance, 
a member of the British parliament, William 
Yates told the Rotarians in Houston on 
March 6: “The biggest market is on your 
doorstep. Diplomatic recognition and the 
resulting trade would make your recession a 
joke!” Unfortunately, this is just a dream 
and will have to remain a dream for many 
years to come. For Red China, though in- 
habited by an estimated population of 
500,000,000, is a very poor country. Just how 
big can trade with Red China be developed? 
Can the Communists pay for what they need? 
Can the 500,000,000 Chinese, who have gone 
through eight years of devastating war with 
Japan and eight years of Communist economic 
strangulation, afford to buy Western goods 
even if’ they have the freedom to do so? 
These questions have been answered by tens 
of thousands of refugees who have been com- 
ing out of Red China during the last eight 
years. According to their testimony, the 
economic picture of mainland China may be 
described in one word: poor. The rich are 
already made poor, and the poor are becom- 
ing poorer. The entire population are poor 
except the Communist bosses. Last fall, a 
missionary in Shanghai smuggled out a let- 
ter, in which he hinted to the recipient to 
look up the first line in Chapter 43 of the 
Book of Genesis. And what did this verse 
say? It said: “And the famine was sore in 
the land.” 


To wishful thinkers who cling to the 
myth of the big China market, let me present, 
briefly, an authentic exposition of Red China’s 
economic troubles as revealed in the Chinese 
Communists’ own publication, the People’s 
Daily of May 31 last year. Written by Ko 
Pei-chi, a lecturer in the Peiping People’s 
University, the article said many things 
which had never before been heard in public. 
It was made possible and published only after 
Mao Tse-tung had urged the people to speak 
out freely under his temporary slogan: “Let 
a hundred flowers bloom, and let a hundred 
schools of thought contend.” This is what 
Prof. Ko has revealed: 


“The blundering of the monopolized 
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purchase and sale of foodstuffs is the 
cause of the prevailing shortage. For this 
blunder, the leaders should be punished. 
There is a pork crisis, because the people 
have refused to raise pigs. The explana- 
tion of this refusal is to be found in the 
state monopolized purchase and sale of 
foodstuffs. Some say that the standard 
of living has risen. Whose standard of 
living? The standard of those who ride 
in cars and dress in wool, Party members 
and cadres? When the Communists en- 
tered the cities in 1949, they were wel- 
comed by the people. Today, these same 
people keep at a respectful distance from 
the Party. There are many examples in 
Chinese history of rulers who ignored 
the people’s interests--- You Party mem- 
bers say to yourselves: ‘We are tHe state.’ 
But if you act wrongly the masses can 
overthrow you; they may even kill the 
Communists. This should not be called 
unpatriotic, for the Communist Party is 
not serving the people.” 


Needless to add, Ko—like other critics of 
the Red regime—has subsequently been de- 
nounced as a “rightist” or counter-revolu- 
tionary, and has lost his job as well as his 
freedom. It is also obvious from Prof. Ko’s 
description, confirmed by numerous other 
reports, that Red China is in serious economic 
troubles and is a growing burden on the 
Kremlin. If Red China is in difficulties, why 
should we try to rescue it from those diffi- 
culties which are created by the impossible 
doctrines and policies of its own rulers? And 
if Red China is an increasing burden on the 
Kremlin, why should the free world help the 
Kremlin lighten that burden? 
































This leads me to Fact No. 7. Because of 
the decline in Red China’s purchasing power, 
nearly all its foreign trade has to be and is 
being conducted on a barter basis. The trade 
agreements it has concluded heretofore with 
such countries as India, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
donesia and Japan are not like the reason- 
able business transactions you Americans are 
accustomed to, but are merely barter agree- 
ments. And even some of these barter agree- 
ments, which have at first aroused high hopes 
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in the neutralist countries, have not been 
fully or properly honored. Moreover, Red 
China’s foreign exchange is under strict con- 
trol. Private transactions with free countries 
are impossible unless they have official en- 
dorsement and suit Communist purposes. 
What William Yates has described as “the 
biggest market on your doorstep” is so acutely 
short in foreign currencies that refugees 
leaving Red China are permitted to take only 
H.K.$3 if they intend to travel to Hong 
Kong and only $2 if they intend to go only 
as far as Macao. Nothing of value is permit- 
ted to come out of the so-called Communist 
paradise, and so multitudes of refugees are 
impelled to seek immediate help the moment 
they leave the land of the Iron Curtain. 


Fact No. & Those who advocate doing 
business with Red China might find it 
worthwhile to review Great Britain’s experi- 
ences on mainland China since 1950. Despite 
British diplomatic recognition of the Red 
regime, British business men and firms have 
been practically wiped out and their heavy 
investments confiscated. Said H.G. Wood- 
head, a British writer, in the Far East Trader 
on May 21, 1953: 


“For some months British interests in 
China have been wondering whether the 
struggle to retain branches there is 
worthwhile. They have to pour in thou- 
sands of pounds to meet such extortions 
as separation payments, wages of redun- 
dant labor, taxes and fines. Their person- 
nel, now reduced from 10,000 to about 250, 
has been harrassed, persecuted and com- 
pelled to pay blackmail for exit visas. 
With the approval of the British Govern- 
ment they have now decided to wind up 
their businesses. The stake involved is 
variously estimated at US$840,000,000 to 
US$1,500,000,000. This includes public 
utilities, cotton mills, cigarette factories, 
dockyards and engineering works, news- 
papers, clubs, enormous estate companies, 
banks, churches, schools and _ hospitals; 
but the estimates do not seem to include 
British investments in railways, and Gov- 
ernment loans which totalled £74,000,000 
or US$207,000,000 in 1939. All these,. pre- 
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G. F. Hudson, another experienced ob- 
server of Far Eastern affairs and director of 
Far Eastern Studies in Oxford, England, also 
showed little cause for optimism in regard 
to British trade prospects in Red China. 
Writing in the December, 1957, issue of Cur- 
vent History, Hudson said: 


“With regard to trade and investments 
in China, the Communists have not seen 
any comparable need to make concessions 
to Britain. British commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises in Shanghai and 
elsewhere have been relentlessly squeezed 
out--- But hopes for a revival of trade 
persisted. Here again, expectations were 
repeatedly disappointed. British trade 
with China has not prospered--- Armed 
with a state monopoly of foreign trade 
and rigorously subordinating trade to 
politics, its (Red China’s) rulers are still 
able to make their purchases a favor to 
foreigners rather than an exchange for 
mutual benefit. By using trade as a bait, 
Communist states can exert considerable 
influence over the policies of nations de- 
pendent to a high degree on selling 
abroad, and no nation’ is more suscepti- 
ble than Britain to this kind of pressure.” 


So the question may be asked: If British 
merchants have had such a bad time in Red 
China, would the Americans be able to fare 
better? 


Point No. 9. We have just seen that as 
long as the Communists are permitted to 
control mainland China, Western enterprises 
can hardly expect any real change or im- 
provement in the China market. What is 
more significant is that the Communists are 
turning captive China into a springboard for 
capturing the markets of Southeast Asia (and 
even northern Africa) to the further detri- 
ment of free world traders. Through their 
state monopolies, price manipulations, dump- 
ing and other irregular practices the Com- 
munists have been deliberately enforcing a 
policy of economic penetration and political 
infiltration in Southeast Asia and, I regret 
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to note, they have been making some head- 
way because—for one thing—they have no 
regard for humanitarian working conditions. 
They can flood and have been flooding South- 
east Asia with cheap goods made by under- 
paid and slave laborers. 


Exercising complete control of commodity 
prices and often fixing them arbitrarily to 
Suit its political programs, Red China has 
co-ordinated its efforts with the Soviet 
economic offensive in important areas of Asia 
even more closely in recent years. For ex- 
ample, Red China, setting the price of 
Manchurian soya beans sold to Soviet Russia 
at only $61.60 a ton, has enabled the Soviet 
Union to sell them in Europe at no more 
than $131.60 a ton, including freight charges. 
Yet all the time, buyers in Hong Kong— 
right on Red China’s border—could hardly 
purchase soya beans at less than $148.40 a 
ton! 

In short, the Communists—in Red China 
as in Red Russia—are not so much interested 
in trade expansion per se as in promoting 
and carrying out their political objectives. 
Through trade talks, barter agreements, 
economic aid and technical assistance to the 
non-Communist countries, the Soviet bloc 
has been trying to destroy the influence of 
the free nations, to sow the seeds of dissen- 
sion among the free peoples, and step by step 
to draw the underdeveloped areas in Asia 
into the Communist orbit. 


Finally, let us bear in mind that the of- 
ficial and pronounced policy of the United 
States government is to continue the present 
ban on all trade with Red China. Let us 
also remember that Red China has been 
branded as an aggressor by the U. N. General 
Assembly in a resolution adopted on February 
1, 1951, and remains an avowed enemy of the 
free world. Thus trading with Red China, 
if and when resumed, would be tantamount 
to trading with the enemy and would be in- 
terpreted by countless anti-Communist Asians 
as giving aid and comfort to that enemy. 
Sueh potential trade, though of no substantial 
benefit to the free peoples, would undoubtedly 
impair the friendly relations now existing 
between the United States and her treaty 
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ally—Free China, and would help sustain the 
power and enhance the prestige of the Pei- 
ping dictatorship, just as British trade with 
Hitler prior to World War II and American 
scrap iron sold to Japan before Pearl Harbor 
had increased enemy war capabilities but a 
decade or two ago. 

As Commerce Secretary Weeks declared 
before a Senate sub-committee last July 9, 
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relaxation of the United States ban on trade 
with Communist China would constitute gambl- 
ing with America’s national security. And he 
added, in wise words worth quoting as con- 
clusion of my own talk today: 
“We warn those tempted by the illusion 
of lucrative trade with Communist China 
to take a long, hard look before they leap 
to conclusions.” 
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ome people are used to believe that identi- 

fication of old art objects is an uncanny 
talent that cannot be taught. Experienced 
and sharp connoisseurs naturally know that 
this belief is only a superstition born of 
ignorance and of blind admiration on the 
part of the inexperienced and, to a certain 
extent, propagated and perpetuated by ama- 
teur or charlatan art critics to boost their 
own standing. However, it must be admitted 
that the ability to discriminate the real 
from the simulated or sham art objects is 
not easy to acquire; it requires a great deal 
of composite knowledge obtained through 
wide study and long experience, and the 
critic must have a very objective attitude 
of mind. Only when a critic is so equipped, 
can he pass judgement with infallibility and 
with almost spontaneity. 


In the discrimination of old Chinese 
paintings, critics used to depend on some 
fixed rules that are rather questionable. 
Firstly, they stick to the peculiarity of a 
certain painter at a certain period of his 
life and use it as a geiieral indication to 
identify all his works. It is true that every 
painter has his peculiar way of painting and- 
it is a convenient way to identify him 
through this method. But the work of an 
artist can be classified into early, mature 
and later products and he is not unchang- 
ing like a mechanic or an artisan. To rely 
on one of his peculiarities often leads to 
misjudgment, and many a coat wea eens 
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How to Become a Critic 
of Chinese Paintings 


by Nathan S. Y. Yuan 


has been so overlooked. 


Secondly, critics nearly all depend on 
identification of an artist through the artist’s 
signature and his seal or on ‘the kind of 
materials on which the picture was drawn. 
These are, however, only auxiliary means of 
identification. An artist often uses several 
signatures, and even the same ones are not 
necessarily all alike or all comparable with 
each other like a signature on a check. One 
has to catch the flourish and spirit of his 
brush and should not depend on the ap- 
pearance or form of the signature alone. 


Some critics pay special attention to the 
seals. This is also undependable, not only 
because one artist may have many seals and 
it is difficult to recognize them all but also 
because seals are not impossible to forge 
and, even when they are genuine, there is 
no way to prove that they have been stamp- 
ed by or with the knowledge of the author, 
While it may be easy to detect a fake paint- 
ing on which a forged seal has been stamp- 
ed, it is equally possible that a simulated 
work may bear a genuine seal or a true 
work, for some reason or other, may bear a 
forged seal. 


To put undue emphasis on the materials 
on which the artist drew his picture is also 
precarious. Generally speaking, Chinese ar- 
tists mostly use paper or silk and it may be 
a good way to detect the age of the paint- 
ig or wrieshets the artist by veriying the 
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quality or make of the materials. But since 
imperial and aristocratic artists often used 
materials quite different from those used by 
the common artists, then how can the age 
of the painting or the identity of the artist 
be established by merely examining the ma- 
terials? If a Sung picture is drawn on the 
paper or silk manufactured in the Ching 
Dynasty, it is of course easy to see the fraud, 


but if an imitator draws a picture by using 
the paper or silk manufactured in a previous 
age, then the critic can be easily deceived. 
Besides, the make of paper or silk differs 
only slightly between, say a hundred years, 
during which two or three generations of 
artists may have lived out their lives al- 
ready. So it is not always infallible to iden- 
tify a picture through this method. 


The third way on which a critic often 
bases his judgment is by checking a picture 
with what is recorded in the art books or 
catalogues. These books serve their useful 
purposes because they provide descriptions 
of famous paintings. By reading them one 
can learn the legend of particular pictures 
as well as the appraisal of their merits or 
demerits by contemporary critics, all of which 
are good basic knowledge. But to rely over- 
much on these books is undesirable because 
the style and qualifications of the writers 
being uneven, the value of some books are 
therefore often open to question. Some books 
may emphasize only a -ertain point in a 
picture and readers may mistake this high- 
light as representative of the whole picture. 
Some authors might be the owners of the 
pictures so that they could take their time 
to examine and write about them carefully, 
while others might have to write about the 
picture which they had seen by a casual 
glance only, or might have to recollect their 
impressions afterwards in their writings. Be- 
sides, the abilities of the writers were not 
uniform and some of them liked to sublimate 
or show off their own writing ability by des- 
cribing fakes as if they had been genuine. 
Of the latter kind, there are many concrete 
samples in existence, one of which is “Pao 


Wei Lu” by Chang Tai-chia of the Ming 
Dynasty (HAaRze hy Mae), in which the author 
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described more than 100 fake pictures in this 


manner. 

Modern critics of Chinese paintings 
should not blindly follow the steps of the 
connoisseurs of former times. We should use 
new techniques to present the essence of 
Chinese art to the world, and we should 
study this essence to rejuvenate and modern- 
ize this Chinese art. Consequently, we 
should not only pay attention to old famous 
paintings as mentioned and described in the 
art books but should also try to explore or 
discover unknown artists and their works. 
To reach these objectives, the old methods 
of criticism are apparently not sufficient, es- 
pecially in the case of discovering unknown 
artists; we can use these old methods only 
for purposes of reference. 

It is my view that in order to become a 
competent critic of Chinese paintings, an 
aspirant should concentrate on the following 
points. Firstly, he must familiarize himself 
not only with the individual work of a 
famous artist of a particular age, but also 
with the general trend and style of the art 
world during that age. In every age there 
always existed a general trend and style, 
from the influence of which no artist could 
absolutely isolate himself. The critic should 
learn to locate this common characteristic 
in which the artists of that age all uncon- 
sciously revealed themselves. 

Supposing that a critic has learned the 
difference between the characteristics of 
Tang and Sung artists and has followed it 
up by studying the gradual change to the 
Ming and Ching dynasties, he will have mas- 
tered a clear impgesston of the evolutionary 
outline of old Chinese paintings. With this 
basic knowledge, he will be able to identify 
any unknown picture with the age in which 
it was painted, and, by further research, he 
may thereby also identify the artist. If he 
sees a signed picture that differs materially 
from the general characteristic of the ar- 
tist’s time, he should be alerted to find out 
the cause or establish the reality of the pic- 
ture before pronouncing his judgment. 

It may seem to the readers that these 
suggestions of mine are all vague and in- 
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tangible. But once a student has seen and 
carefully studied many master works, he will 
find that to identify a picture is not unlike 
identifying a piece of wood after knowing the 
characteristics of the tree. The important 
thing to remember is that the difference be- 
tween the characteristics of different ages 
are never very clear-cut and it will defeat 
one’s own purpose if one tries to identify 
the age of a picture mechanically. 


Secondly, the student must try to remem- 
ber the special technique of every famous 
artist. Although the artist, during his own 
life time, gradually improves in finesse and 
skill as he advances in age, gains more ex- 
perience, or changes his environment, there 
is always a technique typical of him alone 
which runs through all his works. If the 
student studies the works of an artist care- 
fully and diligently enough, he will soon 
learn to grasp this speciality; and, if he can 
further learn to differentiate the various 
stages of the artist’s progress, his discriminat- 
ing power, when called upon to identify the 
artist’s work, will become infallible. The 
student must also supplement his knowledge 
of the artist by reading about and research- 
ing into his life, his associates and tutors, 
his homeland and other environments, all 
of which often leave deep influences on his 
work. 


So we see that the great secret of learn- 
ing to be a critic of Chinese paintings is to 
see and systematically study as many famous 
paintings as possible. In the old days it was 
not an easy matter for art students to obtain 
a view of a large collection of famous paint- 
ings, since those treasures were carefully 
hidden away in palaces or private mansions. 
It was a rare treat for them to have a chance 
of occasionally seeing one or two famous 
works. Consequently, it was out of question 
fer a student of those days to study many 
paintings. This is now no longer the case. 


Neither a general nor a prime 


breed.—Chinese Proverb 
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In Taiwan, for instance, every student can 
go to the art museums to see these famous 
paintings as often and as long as they like, 
and they have the further advantage of see- 
ing them properly classified and annotated. 
It is therefore no longer difficult for any one 
who aspires to become a critic of old paint- 
ings to acquire an education in this respect. 


From the viewpoint of pure art, a student 
should realize that to be able to discriminate 
the genuine from the imitations is quite 
different from appreciating a good piece of 
work, because not all genuine ones are good 
just as not all imitations are poor. Of 
course a master usually does not produce 
very poor works, but the standard of his 
products is often not uniform, depending on 
his mood or his age. On the other hand, 
some imitations are excellent. This occurs 
mostly when a good artist intentionally 
makes an imitation, or when the legend on 
a master’s work has been transformed to pass 
as the work of some earlier master. Many 
excellent works by the Yuan or Ming artists 
have been so transformed to become Sung 
paintings. These masterpieces have been 
called “excellent fakes” by our great art 
critic Mi Fei (K#) in his “History of Paint- 
ings.” (#E#) 

In conclusion, identification of old 
Chinese paintings should be based on a 
thorough knowledge of the artists and their 
works, supplemented by other tests such as 
verifying the artist’s signatures, seals or the 
materials on which he painted. At the same 
time, the critic must not only be well read 
and learned, but also have an objective and 
careful mind. All these can be acquired 
only through long vigilant study and patient 
research. Then, and then only, can a critic 
become so expert as to be able to pronounce 
his judgment almost instantaneously on see- 
ing a picture, to the great wonderment and 
admiration of the uninitiated. 
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I. History of Immigration 


he Chinese started to migrate to Austra- 
lia long time ago. As early as 1849, 
Chinese residents in the State of New South 
Wales numbered 270, mostly in the employ 
of the British ranchers. During the early 
years, the majority of Chinese immigrants 
came from Fukien Province. It was the 
British Consulate at Amoy that played an 
important part in enlisting these Chinese 
workmen through local agents. Purely for 
mercenary gains, these agents tried all means 
to enlist their fellow countrymen for work in 
Australia. Before embarking for their de- 
stinations, the laborers were asked to sign 
contracts which obliged them to work abroad 
three years for their employers. Thus thou- 
sands of Chinese youths set out for Australia 
to embark on their adventures. But, as soon 
as they had arrived, they found that they 
had been imposed upon. Their despairs and 
dissatifactions resulted in numerous, conflicts 
between them and the employers which left, 
more or less, unfavorable impressions in the 
minds of the Aussies. 


Nearly all the early Chinese immigrants, 
to Australia set sail from Amoy, Hongkong, 
or Singapore. Those who embarked from 
Amoy or Hongkong settled eventually in 
New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland; 
while those from Singapore inhabited the 
cities on the west coast of Australia. 


II. Discovery of Gold Mines 


The large-scale Chinese immigration 
began with 1851 when gold mines were 
discovered in the States of Victoria and New 
South Wales. China was then in the throes 
of the Taiping Rebbelion, and hundreds of 
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Chinese Footprints in Australia 


By Mou-chuan Tao 





farmers, workmen and craftsmen were forced 
to leave their home towns to seek their 
fortune elsewhere. Melbourne, in their eyes, 
seemed to be an ideal paradise and was, 
therefore, called “Shin Chin Shan,” which, 
in Chinese, means new gold mountain. Ac- 
cording to reliable sources, Chinese immi- 
grants from Amoy ran, in 1851-52, as high as 
2,666. After reaching Melbourne, they set 
forth afoot in groups for the mine areas 
with their gear. In the meantime, Britons 
and other Europeans also went there for 
exploration. Nevertheless, owing to their un- 
remitting efforts and perseverence, the Chi- 
nese often excelled the Europeans in their 
work, which inevitabbly gave rise to jealousy 
in the long run. 


III. Toils and Struggles 


Bendigo in Victoria State is famous for 
its gold mines and a large number of overseas 
Chinese migrated there. Apart from mining, 
they went into the business field. They also ran 
barber’s shops, tea houses, restaurants, etc. with 
great success. But, on the other hand, their 
prosperity has also aroused others’ jealousy. 
In 1854, a violent movement against the 
overseas Chinese. was fermented but was 
suppressed by the local authorities. 


However, the speedy expansion of the 
Chinese led eventually to the formation of 
the discriminatory legislation by the lodf 
governments. In 1855, the Government of 
Victoria State issued a set of restrictive 
regulations on the entry of Chinese nationals. 
Later on, the Governments of New South 
Wales and Queensland took the same 
step. On July 4, 1857, the Europeans assem- 
bled on the bank of Cuckland River and 
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attacked the Chinese workmen. In 1861, a 
similar attack was made on the Chinese at 
Lambing, resulting in many casualties. The 
Chinese residents were greatly shocked and 
petitioned to the local authorities for redress. 
As a result, the attitude of the local govern- 
ments began to take a more friendly turn 
toward the overseas Chinese. 


IV. Protection by the Manchu 
Government 


Since the discovery of gold mines, Chinese 
immigrants in Australia increased with the 
lapse of years. The incessant bloody in- 
cidents began to engage the attention of the 
Manchu Government. General Wang Yung- 
ho was therefore sent abroad to look over the 
situation of Chinese nationals in Southeast 
Asia and Australia. He arrived at Sydney 
in May, 1887. After his return, he made 
proposals to the Chinese Government to set 
up a consulate at Sydney and take active 
actions for the protection of the overseas 
Chinese. 


In response to General Wang’s suggestion, 
the Chinese government lodged several protests 
with the British government against the ill- 
treatment of the Chinese residents by the 
Australian authorities and stressed that these 
processes were contradictory to the spirit of 
the Sino-British Treaty. But, the state gov- 
ernments in Australia held that restrictions 
on the immigration of aliens were entirely 
within the scope of their domestic affairs. 
As a result, the official protests did not take 
apparent effects on the situation of the 
overseas Chinese. 


V. Attitude of the Australian 
Authorities 


The state governments of Australia held 
two plenary conferences in 1880 and 1888, 
dealing with the immigration issues. After- 
wards, the immigration regulations of the 
states were revised and made more strict. 
Under such hard circumstances, the number 
of Chinese residents fell during 1888-1901 
from some 45,000 to 32,000. 


The need for the unification of immigra- 
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tion in all states accounted, to a large ex- 
tent, for the  establishment~ of the federal 
government of Australia in 1901. Immediately 
after the setup of the federal government, a 
national immigration law was promulgated 
which continued the discrimination against 
the Chinese. Under this law, any alien 
desirous for entry must meet the requirements 
of linguistic proficiency. By “linguistic profi- 
ciency” it was meant that those who failed 
to write 50 words of any kind of languages 
assigned by the government officers were 
denied to enter Australia. With all minor 
textual changes since its first promulgation, 
the essentials of this law remain, however, 
intact. According to the existing regulations, 
overseas Chinese born in Australia are 
entitled to the right for permanent residence. 
But, permission for entry of the Chinese are 
limited to only: (1) importers and exporters, 
(2) market gardeners, their assistants and heirs, 
(3) cooks in Chinese restaurants, (4) students, 
(5) travellers, (6) private tutors, etc. 


VI. Chinese Enterprises and 
Communities 


In early years, most Chinese in Australia 
were engaged in mining. Later on, they 
transferred themselves to fishery and business 
field. A number of them were employed by 
the local governments for construction works. 
Their labor has contributed greatly to the 


construction of railways, highways and 
bridges in Australia. 


In 1877, a drought happened in Queensland 
State and the output of the local gold con- 
sequently decreased. Chinese workmen there 
had to transfer themselves to agricultural 
work. In 1879, Andrew Leon, a well-known 
Chinese, initiated a company with the capital 
of 2500 pounds and 100 shareholders. The 
company purchased 300 acres for the planting 
of cotton, rice, banana, sugar cane and other 
vegetables. In spite of its seeming prosperity 
at the outset, the company was declared 
bankrupt in 1886 because of the shortage of 
workmen and the restrictions of the local 
laws. 


Overseas Chinese in 1880’s also witnessed 





a boom in their furniture-making in Australia. 
Because of the exquisite designs and nice 
styles, their handicraft work was quite wel- 
come to the local residents. In 1880, the 
number of Chinese furniture stores in Mel- 
bourne ran as high as 100. In 1888, the 
majority of 700 furniture stores were run by 
overseas Chinese. However, under the lim- 
itation of the law, in recent years, this 
enterprise is on the wane. 


The Wing On and Wing San Companies 
at Sydney, running the wholesale of fruits and 
vegetables, were set up by the local Chinese. 
At the beginning of the 20th century, the 
Chinese in Australia invested a lot of capital 
in enterprises in their mother country. 
Wing On and Sincere Companies came into 
existence in Shanghai to be earliest depart- 
ment stores in China. 


In 1917, the Chinese nationals in Australia, 
Hongkong and other Southeast Asia, organiz- 
ed the China Australia Steamship Company. 


With the capital of £100,000, the company 
possessed several steamships for regularly 
sailing between Australia and Hongkong. 


Overseas Chinese nearly had the mo- 
nopoly of the marketing of fruits and veg- 
etables in Australia. Vendors in the markets 
of Melbourne and Sydney are mostly Chinese. 
But, under recent government regulations, 
new Chinese immigrants are not allowed to 
engage in this trade. 


The Chinese have also done well in 
laundry and restaurant business. In Sydney 


alone, their restaurants number more than- 


100. As to embroidery, Chinese workmanship 
is also popular with the Aussies. Since the 
First World War, they have gradually had 
a hand in the local import and export 
enterprises. In recent years, Chinese import 


and export companies have greatly increased 
in number. 


Native-born Chinese in Australia, with 
their right for permanent residence, are not 
restricted in their vocations as the ordinary 
immigrants. Most of them have received 
high education and taken up their professions 
as lawyers, accountants, engineers, medical 
doctors and government officers. Their 
achievements give their countrymen a cause 
of pride. 


Chinese communities spread over the 
whole of Australia, the earliest of which 
dated back to 1856. In the 19th century, they 
served as the meeting place for the local 
Chinese. On festival days, the Chinese would 
hold their celebrations according to their 
own custom. But, recently, because of the 
contagion of the Western civilization, these 
festive entertainments have lost their original 
glamour. 


VII. Overseas Chinese and Their 
Mother Country 


The Chinese in Australia are very patriotic. 
During the early revolution against the 
Manchu Government in 1911 and the re- 
sistance against Japanese in World War II, 
they contributed, in no small amount, their 
financial and moral support to their mother 
country. Since the occupation of the China 
Mainland by the Communists in 1950, their 
devotion to the cause of freedom has re- 
mained unchanged and recently, students 
returning to Taiwan for college education 
have greatly increased. And, to keep up 
their centripetal tendency, it is the duty of 
our government to take effective actions for 
the protection of their legal rights. 
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INDONESIA 
Jabbed in the Dark 


“ts like we were jabbed by someone in a 
| pitch dark night,” said a spokesman of 
the Foreign Ministry. -The sneak jab he re- 
ferred to was the unprovoked attack by an 
unidentified plane on a Chinese fishing boat 
cruising northeast of Celebes, the hot spot 
of the Indonesian civil war. 


One Chinese fisherman was killed and 
three others were wounded when the plane 
strafed the defenseless 65-ton trawler, “Yi Fa 
Cheng”. Skipper Lin Ching-yung, hurrying 
back to Kaohsiung with the dead body of 
seaman Chuang Pien-fu, said the attack was 
totally unprovoked. His ship was operating 
in international waters on the morning of 
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April 21 when the plane swooped down all 
of a sudden and opened fire, said the skipper. 
The boat was flying the Chinese national 
flag when attacked. 


Back in Taipei, the Chinese government 
ordered gp investigation. Said Dr. Kiang 
Yi-sheng, Foreign Ministry spokesman: “It’s 
like we were jabbed by someone in a pitch 
dark night.” He was inclined to believe the 
attack did not come from a friendly party. 
As a precaution, the Taipei authorities were 
planning to urge Chinese fishing boats to 
give a wide berth to the strife-torn Indonesian 
area. 


The air attack came almost at the same 
time when the Jakarta regime intensified a 
series of unfriendly moves against Chinese 
residents in Indonesia. On May 5, the In- 
donesian military authorities arrested the 
Jakarta correspondent of the Central News 
Agency, S.T. Hsieh, on undisclosed charges. 


Hsieh, an Indonesian citizen with dual 
Chinese nationality, has been CNA’s repre- 
sentative in Jakarta for 13 years. The In- 
donesian foreign correspondents’ committee, 
of which Hsieh was a member, made an ap- 
peal in vain for his release. ‘The CNA’s 
‘Taipei headquarters pleaded for the help of 
the International Press Institute to obtain 
Hsieh’s early release, but of no avail. 


Wanton Arrests 


Also arrested were several leading Chi- 
nese businessmen in Jakarta, according to 
foreign press reports. Chinese legislator Ma 
Soo-lay, who was running a Chinese newspaper 
in Indonesia, was among the arrested persons. 


These arrests were apparently meant as 
a retaliation against what jakarta termed, 
groundlessly, as “Ghinese interference” in 
the civil war between Sukarno and the In- 
donesian revolutionaries. After Indonesia’s 
foreign minister, army commander, and in- 
telligence chief took turns in hurling wanton 
charges against Taipei, the Jakarta regime 
formally brought up the matter with the 
Chinese government in early May. 


In a message transmitted through the 
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United States government, which maintains 
diplomatic ties with both Taipei and Jakarta, 
the Sukarno regime accused the Republic of 
China of aiding the Indonesian rebels. 







A flat denial was issued by Taipei as its 
answer. The denial was made hy Foreign 
Minister George K.C. Yeh through the 
American Embassy in Taipei, as the Republic 
of China maintains no diplomatic ties with 
Jakarta. The denial said the Chinese gov- 
ernment has given no clearance for any arms, 
ammunition or aircraft to be exported to any 
country including Indonesia. “We are certain 
no Chinese Air Force pilots are taking part 
in military operations abroad,” Foreign 
Ministry spokesman Dr. Kiang added. How- 
ever, the Chinese government made it clear 
it can not exercise control over the personal 
movements and activities of its nationals re- 
siding abroad. 
















Scarcely had this denial been made public, 
than reports in Jakarta newspapers alleged 
that 2,500 volunteers from Taiwan and the 
Philippines fought on the side of the revolu- 
tionaries in the Indonesian civil war. Taipei 
promptly denied the charges. 









To Interdict “Volunteers” 






Almost immediately afterwards, Jakarta 
disclosed Peiping’s offer of “volunteers,” a 
reminiscence of Communist China’s notorious 
intervention in the Korean War. These 
“volunteers,” Jakarta said, were waiting for 
Sukarno’s signal to sail to Indonesia. A\l- 
though Jakarta claimed it had no intention 
to “avail itself of the proffered help,” reports 
reaching Hongkong from mainland China 
revealed that Communist China had readied 
three divisions of “volunteers” for Indonesia. 
The Chinese government in Taipei, warning 
that the presence of Communist troops or 
“volunteers” in the South China Sea would 
pose a threat to the security of Taiwan, de- 
clared it would interdict the Chinese Reds 
if they should go to Indonesia. 

















Caught in deep waters in the Indonesian 
strife are the 3,000,000-odd Chinese residing 
in that country. The fast depreciation of 
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Indonesian rupiahs hit them hard economi- 
cally. An exodus of Chinese énterprisers and 
capital from Indonesia to Singapore was 
already on the way. 


Toward the end of May, the Indonesian 
government relaxed its ban on Chinese 
language newspapers, but stipulated that all 
Chinese publications should apply anew for 
licenses. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 
After Talks, Closer Ties 


Cultural interflow between overseas Chi- 
nese and their host people of South Vietnam 
ran on high tide as an aftermath of Foreign 
Minister George K. C. Yeh’s official visit to 
Saigon in late April. In a joint statement, 
both President Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Vietnam and Foreign Minister Yeh stressed 
the importance of cultural exchange between 
the two peoples. 


Among the tangible fruits of this trip 
are: a frank suggestion by the Vietnamese 
Ministry of Education for the teaching of 
the Chinese language in all Vietnamese mid- 
dle schools. Said Vietnam’s education secre- 
tary: the Chinese language will serve a useful 
purpose in supplementing and beautifying 
the native tongue. For Vietnamese aspiring 
for a literary career, the minister advised 
the Chinese language as a must. Many terms 
lacking in Vietnam’s vocabulary can be 
readily found in the Chinese diction, 
the education chief pointed out. 


To provide good textbooks for Vietnamese 
students, Saigon’s education ministry mobi- 
lized a group of experts to translate books 
from Chinese, English and Frenck into 
Vietnamese. 


caw) 
For the Chinese residents in his country, 
the education secretary had a word of advice 
to offer. Study the Vietnamese language, 


history, geography, and culture if they want 
to better understand their native neighbors. 
Much misunderstanding could thus be pre- 
vented, 
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MALAYA 
Rush for Citizenship 


One of the biggest rushes for alien citi- 
zenship in the history of overseas Chinese 
colonies is on. In newly independent Malaya, 
delegates from 240 Chinese organizations met 
in the capital city of Kuala Lumpur in early 
May to push a country-wide drive for acquir- 
ing Malayan nationality. 


Presided over by Dr. C. Y. Lim, new presi- 
dent of the influential Malayan Chinese As- 
sociation, the delegates set the goal at 
1,000,000 native citizenship papers for the 
2,410,000 Chinese residents in Malaya by the 
end of 1958. At present only some 600,000 
people of Chinese blood have acquired the 
status of Malayan citizenship. 


To the vast Chinese population in Malaya, 
citizenship means right of full participation 
in the political affairs of new-born Malaya 
as well as loyalty to their new country. 


In Malaya, inter-racial amity marks the 
relationship among the host Malaya, the big 
Chinese population, and the minority Indians. 
The prime minister of Malaya, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, is an advocate of closer ties between 
the Malays and the Chinese. Speaking in 
Kuala Lumpur in late April, he urged his 
own people to learn the Chinese language 
and absorb Chinese culture. Malaya will 
benefit by this cultural interflow, said the 
prime minister. 


SINGAPORE 
March to Independence 


Hope for independence ran high among 
the 1,400,000 residents of Singapore when its 
chief minister, Lim Yew Hock, left for London 
on May 10. In his two-week stay in London, 
the Chinese-born chief minister talked with 
British.top colonial officials on the draft 
constitution for a new, independent Singa- 


pore. 


A joint communique issued by Chief 
Minister Lim and British Colonial Secretary 
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Allan Lennox-Boyd on May 27 emphasized 
basic agreement on the substance of the 
Constitution, but differed on the issue 
whether persons detained for subversion 
should be disqualified from election. The 
British colonial secretary proposed to deny 
these subversive elements the right to vote, 
but Chief Minister Lim objected. 


If everything goes right, Singapore reports 
said, Britain may grant autonomous rule to 
the Singapore colonial government this year. 
However, Britain would still keepin its hands 
these vital functions; defense, internal secu- 
rity and foreign affairs. ‘The new independ- 
ent government, when formed, will chiefly 
be a Chinese show, as people of Chinese an- 
cestry form 70% of Singapore’s population. 


Recently, the Singapore government 
turned down Peiping’s invitation for Singa- 
pore to set up a permanent trade office on 
mainland China. The Singapore authorities, 
ever conscious of Communist suivrrsive 
activities in the Colony, rejected th« offer 
for fear that Peiping might ask for the es- 
tablishment of a similar office in Singapore 
In return. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Rousing Cheers for Cheng 


The overseas Chinese communities in the 
Philippines were astir with cheers when 
Cheng Yin-fun, chairman of the Overseas 
Affairs Commission, made a ten-day swing 
through their residential lands. Everywhere 
he went, Cheng received a rousing welcome. 


This was the second time the overseas 
affairs chief from Taipei visited his country- 
men in the friendly neighbor country. Six 
years ago, in 1952, Cheng went for a month- 
long extensive tour in the Philippines to rally 
the support of the overseas Chinese firmly to 
the cause of Free China. 


This time, Cheng offered two bits of advice 
to the teeming Chinese residents in the Phil- 
ippines: solid unity among themselves, and 
close cooperation with the government and 
people under President Carlos Garcia. Cheng 
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also had wide contacts with Chinese students, 
industrial magnates, businessmen, professors, 
and cultural workers. Through candid talks, 
he had a better understanding now confront- 
ing one of the biggest overseas Chinese col- 
onies in Southeast Asia. 


Among other findings, Cheng brought 
back heart-cheering reports. He was impress- 
ed with the patriotism of the overseas Chinese 
in the Philippines. They fully support the 
anti-Communist national policy of Free China, 
and stand on constant alert against Commu- 
nist infiltration. The Chinese business leaders 
in that country, he said, are on the march 
toward industrial enterprises. 


Citizenship Hurdles 


Aliens residing in the Philippines hoping 
to acquire Filipino citizenship are now facing 
more formidable hurdles since a new amend- 
ment to the citizenship law was passed by 
Congress on May 16. 


Foreigners applying for Philippine na- 
tionality will now be subjeck to six months 
of military training if they aie below 30 years 
And regardless of age, they are re- 
quired to undergo a series of examinations 
on Philippine history, geography, citizenship 
course, and politics. \ 


of age. 


A recent ruling of the Philippine Supreme 
Court made it even more difficult for 
aliens to take the native citizenship papers. 
The Supreme Court ruled that an application 
for citizenship will be turned down unless 
the aspirant can produce two Philippine cit- 
izens who knew him throughout his stay in 
the Philippines. 


Overstaying Visitors 


If there is any outstanding issue between 
the Philippines and Free China, it is perhaps 
the so-called overstaying Chinese visitors in 
that country. Most of the visitors went to 


the Philippines shortly after the fall of main- 
land China in 1949 and the Philippine gov- 
ernment said they had long overstayed their 
temporary visas. 


For these 2,400-odd Chinese visitors, the 
Philippine foreign office recently outlined 
three alternative courses: first the Philippine 
authorities might ask Taipei to accept these 
visitors as repatriates; secondly, a special law 
might be enacted to legalize the prolonged 
stay of these visitors; and thirdly, these visit- 
ors might be treated separately, that is: the 
law-abiding ones will be permitted to stay 
while the others will be repatriated to Tai- 
wan. 


Any solution to this issue, emphasized 
the Philippine foreign office, must be taken 
with due respect to the interests and sover- 
eignty of the Philippines, and in line with 
the cordial relationship between Taipei and 
Manila. 


JAPAN 
Flag Incidents 


The Red Chinese flag made its ugly ap- 
pearance in Japan early in May. It was 
displayed at a public exhibition of Commu- 
nist stamps and papier-mache in Nagasaki. 
Taipei promptly protested, and Tokyo duly 
ordered the removal of the bloody-red flag. 
But the Nagasaki mayor proved to be a man 
of slow action. Two Japanese youths, grow- 
ing impatient with the Red flag, stepped forth 
and pulled it down. 


Possibly as a rataliation, two pro-Com- 
munist Chinese later tore down a string of 
international flags, including a Chinese na- 
tional flag, from a float during Yokohama’s 
centennial procession in mid-May. The gov- 
ernment in Taipei demanded an investiga- 
tion, but identities of the two culprits were 
yet unascertained. 
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Peiping Blasts Belgrade 


his could be the last straw for those who, 

somewhat vaguely, still hoped that Mao 
Tse-tung would someday turn Titoist. Of 
all satellite regimes, Peiping was the first to 
fire a salvo point blank at Belgrade, using 
the sharpest. language possible between one 
Communist and another. 

Ostensibly, the occasion was May 5, 1958, 
140th anniversary of the birth of Karl Marx. 
Secretly, it was the day on which more than 
1,000 Chinese Communists met in Peiping to 
begin the second session of the Eighth 
National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Never before had a CCP congress 
been divided into two sessions, spaced a 
year apart, and there certainly had been no 
announcement at the end of the first session 
of the Eighth National Congress that it would 
be reconvened. Something no doubt was 
cooking, and the editorial which appeared 
in the People’s Daily that day gave the clue 
in a scathing attack on Yugoslavian re- 
visionism. 

“The recently closed Seventh Congress of 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia has 
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adopted a ‘Draft Program of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia,’ which is an 
anti-Marxist-Leninist, out-and-out revisionist 
program,” ‘the editorial began. “Io sum it 
up briefly, in method of thinking, the Draft 
Program substitutes sophistry for revolution- 
ary materialistic dialectics; politically, it 
substitutes the reactionary theory of the 
state standing above classes for the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of the state, and reactionary 
bourgeois nationalism for revolutionary prol- 
etarian internationalism; and in political 
economy, it takes up the cudgels for monopoly 
capital and tries to obliterate the fundamental 
differences between the capitalist and socialist 
systems. 

“It openly forsakes the fundamental 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, sets itself 
against the Declaration of the Meeting of 
Representatives of the Communist and Wor- 
kers’ Parties of Socialist Countries held in 
Moscow last November, and at the same time 
repudiates the ‘Peace Manifesto’ adopted by 
the meeting of representatives of 64 Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties, endorsed by 
the representatives of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia itself. The Draft 
Program brands all the basic principles of 
revolutionary theory established by Marx 
and developed by Lenin and other great 
Marxists as ‘dogmatism,’ and the leaders of 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
style themselves “irreconcilable enemies of 
any dogmatism.” 

The paper drew a parallel between re- 
visionists in Belgrade and, apparently, in 
Peiping’s own ranks. “Speaking like the re- 
actionaries of all countries and the Chinese 
bourgeois rightists, the leading group of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia has 
viciously slandered proletarian dictatorship, 
alleging that it ‘leads to bureaucratism, the 
ideology of étatism, separation of the leading 
political forces from the working masses, 
Stagnation, the deformation of socialist de- 
velopment, and the sharpening of internal 
differences and contradictions.” 


After dealing.briefly with the 19th century 
revisionism represented by Bernstein, Kautsky 
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and Hilferding, the official CCP’ organ - de- 
clared that: “The present preachings of the 
leaders of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia also harbor a wild attempt, name- 
ly, to induce the working class and other 
working people of various countries to take 
the road of surrender to capitalism. In his 
speech delivered at Pula ia November 1956, 
Tito said: ‘What is actually involved is 
whether the new trend will triumph in the 
Communist parties—the trend which really 
began in Yugoslavia.’ He also said, ‘It is a 
question now whether this course will be 
victorious or whether the Stalinist course will 
prevail again. Yugoslavia must not con- 
centrate on herself, she must work in all 
directions.’ These statements fully betray 
their true ambitions.” 


Trumpeted the People’s Daily: “Open and 
uncompromising criticism must be waged 
against the series of anti-Marxist-Leninist 
and out-and-out revisionist views assembled 
in the Draft Program.” Stating that the 1948 
decision of the Cominform in expelling 
Yugoslavia was “basically correct,” it went 
on to say that: “since 1954, the Soviet Union 
and other countries of the socialist camp 
have done their utmost and taken various 
measures to improve their relations with 
Yugoslavia. This has been fully correct 
and necessary. The Communist parties of 
various countries have adopted an attitude 
of waiting patiently, hoping that the leaders 
of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
may return to the Marxist-Leninist stand- 
point in the interest of adherence by the 
Yugoslav people to the road of socialism.” 



































‘Then came the indictment and verdict: 
“The leading group of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia have spurned the 
well-intentioned efforts made by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the Communists of other 
countries. Around the time of the Hun- 
garian event, they tried to disrupt the unity 
of countries in the socialist camp on the 
pretext of so-called ‘opposition to Stalinism’; 
during the Hungarian event, they supported 
the renegade Nagy clique; and, in their re- 
cent congress, they have gone further and 
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put forward systematic and. comprehensive 
revisionist program.” 


The Real Motive 


Western observers, who failed to see it 
from the perspective of internal situation on 
the Chinese mainland, made all kinds of 
guesses on what prompted the outburst from 
Peiping. Some even tried to link it with 
rumors of a movement to oust Khrushchev 
from the Kremlin. It must have gradually 
dawned on them that. the Chinese Communist 
attack on revisionism, timed with the con- 
vocation of the second session of the CCP 
Eighth National Congress, was primarily aim- 
ed at domestic consumpticn. Fe. 


Anti-revisionism was undoubtedly the 
main topic of discussion throughout the19-day 
conference from May 5 to 23, On the agenda 
were three major items: a report on the work 
of the CCP Central Committee by Liu Shao- 
chi, a report on the Moscow Conference of 
November 1957, and ‘Tito’s revisionism, by 
Teng Hsiao-ping, and approval of the Na- 
tional 1956-1967 Program for the Development 
of Agriculture. More than 1,000 delegates 
and alternate delegates, secretaries of Com- 
munist party committees at municipal, county, 
city district, industrial enterprise or other 
basic levels, leading officials of state organ- 
izations and political officers of the “People’s 
Liberation Army” attended the meeting. 


“The conference itself,” declared the New 
China News Agency, “is a meeting to rectify 
our working styles. It is a meeting to oppose 
international revisionism, and to oppose those 
rightist, localist and nationalist elements 
who have sneaked into the Communist Party.” 
Teng Hsiao-ping’s report on the opening day 
of the conference, lasting an hour and a half, 
expounded the theme of “waging a determined 
struggle against modern revisionism and con- 
solidating the unity of the socialist camp 
under the leadership of the U.S.S.R.” And 
the resolution adopted by the conference 
endorsed, among other things, “the necessary 
and correct course followed by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party ‘of: the 
U.S.S.R., under the personal leadership of 
Comrade Khrushchev, in attempting to im- 
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prove its relationship with Yugoslavia since 
1954.” This mention of Khrushchev was prob- 
ably caused by misconceptions abroad that 
the People’s Daily editorial was meant as a 
slap on the big boss of the Kremlin. 


The real motive became clear in the dis- 
cussions of the conference. One by one, the 
delegates rose to report on their “struggles 
with rightist, localist, nationalist and oppor- 
tunist elements within party ranks.” The 
list of revisionists, Peiping style, was an im- 
pressive one. While some of them had been 
reported in this column before, others were 
revealed for the first time. “These anti-Com- 
munist party” groups ranged in area from 
Chekiang, Anhwei, Kansu, Yunnan, Kwangsi, 
Shantung, Hopei, Kwangtung and: Honan, to 
Sinkiang and Chinghai. They were: 


Chekiang—Sa Wen-han, Yang Szu-I and 
Peng Jui-lin, all members of standing 
committee of CCP Chekiang committee. 

Anhwei—Li Shih-nung, secretary of the CCP 
Anhwei committee, and others. 

Kansu—Sun Tien-tsai, member of standing 
committee of CCP Kansu_ committee; 
Liang Ta-chun, member of GCP Kansu 
committee; and Chen Chen-I, vice “govern- 
or” of the province. 

Yunnan—Cheng Tun, member of standing 
committee of CCP Yunnan committee, 
and others. 

Kwangsi—Chen Tsai-li, member of standing 
committee of CCP Kwangsi committee, 
and others. 

Shantung—Li Feng, first secretary of CCP 
committee for Huiming, and Tsao Li- 
ching, first secretary of CCP committee for 
Taian, and others. 

Hopei—Liu Hung-tao, member of standing 
committee of CCP Hopei committee, and 
others. 

Kwangtung—Ku Ta-tsun and Feng Pai-chu, 
secretaries of CCP Kwangtung committee 
as well as alternate members of CCP 
central committee, and. others. 

Ilonan—Pan Fu-sheng, first secretary of CCP 
Honan committee and alternate member 
of CCP central committee, and others, 
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Sinkiang—Iminoff and Aishaiti, members of 
standing committee of GCP Sinkiang com- 
mittee; and Seplaev, secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

Chinghai—Sun Tso-pin, “governor” and mem- 
ber of standing committee of CCP Ching- 
hai committee, and others. 


With leading party and government ca- 
dres in at least ten provinces and two so- 
called “autonomous regions” opposing the 
party’s policies, small wonder Mao Tse-tung 
thought it convenient to call the conference 
and crack the whip a couple of times in the 
name of suppressing revisionism while all he 
actually meant was to quell rebellion in his 
own house. 


Reds Lose A Bet 


With the result of the Japanese election 
came a major defeat in Peiping’s political 
offensive in the Far East. At Moscow’s orders, 
the Chinese Communists threw everything 
they had into the side of Socialists in Japan’s 
election battle. And they lost the bet. 


Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi and his 
Liberal Democrats emerged the winner despite 
Peiping’s. well-planned moves designed to 
discredit him. First, the case of Liu Lien-jen, 
a Chinese laborer shipped to Japan during 
the war who escaped from the camp and was 
unaware that the war ended more than a 
decade ago, was blown out of proportion. He 
was repatriated to the mainland in mid-April, 
receiving a hero’s welcome. To keep up in- 
terest in his case, the Communists even gave 
an exhibition of his mementoes, including “a 
model of the caves where Liu Lien-jen hid, 
reconstructed under his guidance.” 


Second, Peiping’s patrol boats began to 
pick on Japanese fishermen operating near 
the Chinese mainland. Fourteen Japanese 
fishing boats with 161 persons on board were 
rounded up on the East China Sea. The 
Communist “Chinese Fishery Association” 
cabled a “strong protest” to the “Japan-China 
Fishery Association” in Tokyo, charging that 
Japanese boats were intruding into restricted 
fishing areas and causing losses of life and 
property to fishermen from the mainland. A 











2,500-ton Japanese freighter passing by the 
Hainan Island was also seized by the Com- 
munists in their attempt to create tension 
between Peiping and Tokyo. 

Third, Chen Yi, “vice premier and foreign 
minister,” issued on May 9 a statement 
through the official New China News Agency, 
in which he pointed out that “the Kishi 
government’s hostile attitude toward China 
had become intolerable” and that “the Chi- 
nese people could not but be extremely in- 
dignant at these provocations. Then he 
turned around to court the Japanese voters: 
“The Chinese people knew that Kishi’s attitude 
did not represent the desire of the Japanese 
people. The Japanese Socialist Party disagreed 
with Kishi. There were even persons within 
the Japanese Liberal Democratic Party who 
disagreed with the Kishi government’s policy 
of persistently being hostile to our country.” 

Fourth, the People’s Daily and other Pei- 
ping newspapers intensified their campaign 
to woo the Japanese public away from the 
democratic camp. The paper, after viciously 
attacking Kishi, concluded that: “The voice 
of the Japanese people calling for a change 
in the policy of hostility towards China is 
becoming louder and louder. With the 
economic decline in Japan since last year 
and the inevitable effects of the deepening 
U.S. economic crisis, the basic question that 
demands serious consideration at present 
is where is Japan heading for? To free 
itself from U. S. control and pursue the 
path of peace, independence and democracy; 
or to follow the U.S. and pursue the path 
of revived militarism? We believe that the 
broad masses of the Japanese people will 
certainly make a wise choice.” 

Fifth, Peiping announced that it had 
“already stopped the signing of permits for 
import and export trade with Japan.” It 
summoned back by cable a Communist del- 
egation which had been in Japan for more 
than 40 days talking with the Yamata steel 
works on the purchase of 158,000 tons of steel 
to the Chinese mainland. Even the Commu- 
nist song and dance ensemble was ordered 
to cancel its last performance in Tokyo, re- 
fund tickets already sold, and pack up for 
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home. 

It was indeed all very clever, like the 
dances put on by the Chinese Communists 
in Tokyo. The timing was good, the actors 
tried hard and the atmosphere was almost 
real—except for one thing. The Japanese 
people wouldn’t buy it. 


Tibet-Seven Years After 


On May 23, 1953, Peiping announced the 
“liberation” of Tibet. Seven years after, the 
place was still in turmoil. While foreign re- 
ports that the Chinese Communists were 
moving another 70,000 troops into Tibet to 
quell the rebellious tribesmen could not be 
substantiated, there was little doubt that 
Peiping was having trouble with the Tibetans. 


The proofs for this could be found in the 
speeches of Communist officials in Tibet. 
On the 7th anniversary of “the “peaceful 
liberation” of the area, Chang Ching-wu, 
“representative of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment in Tibet,” declared, according to 
the Communist press: “We must continue to 
strengthen patriotic education, elevate politi- 
cal awareness of the people, promote national 
unity and solidarity, and wage a determined 
struggle against imperialism as well as a 
small bunch of reactionary elements who de- 
fected the fatherland against the interest of 
the Tibetan people.” 

Who were this “small bunch of reaction- 
ary elements”? On April 22, in a meeting 
celebrating the establishment of the “Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Tibetan Autono- 
mous Region” in Lhasa, Chang Kuo-hua, 
second vice chairman of the “Preparatory 
Commission” who actually ran the organiza- 
tion, said: “In the last few years, we empha- 
sized the need to oppose pan-Hanism, which 
is of course correct. But in the present cir- 
cumstances, we must oppose equally local 
nationalism and pan-Hanism. Otherwise, the 
development of local nationalism will cer- 
tainly endanger the unification of our father- 
land and of all nationalities, constitute 
a serious obstacle to the progress of the Tibetan 
people, and even confine them to poverty 
and backwardness permanently.” 
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In short, he meant that the Tibetans 
should cease resisting Chinese Communist 
rule. That the “Preparatory Commission” 
had not effectively accomplished its task 
could be borne out by Chang Kuo-hua’s 
statement that: “Two years of work of the 
Preparatory Commission have dealt a fatal 
blow to the reactionary lie, perpetrated by 
imperialists and pro-imperialistic separatists, 
that the Preparatory Commission is just a 
‘Han organization.’” The word “separatist” 
was worth noticing, because the Dalai Lama, 
in his speech on the same occasion, also 
mentioned the need “to oppose firmly im- 
perialists and separatists.” 


Panchen Erdeni, titular ruler of Lower 
‘Tibet with headquarters at Shigatse, was 
more pro-Peiping than the Dalai Lama. In 


a written statement read before the Lhasa 
rally, the Panchen said: “At present, we 
must be constantly alert toward the con- 
spiracies of imperialist and separatist ele- 
ments. They are attempting in vain, with 
the assistance of the imperialists, to make 
Tibet follow the old path of enslavement 
under imperialism. These reactionary ele- 
ments would certainly be denounced by the 
people and destroyed by the current of rev- 
olution if they do not repent their actions 
as early as possible.” 


He was in fact admitting the existence 
of large groups of followers of the resistance 
movement, probably the reason that these 
passages were left out completely from 
English releases of the New China News 
Agency. - 


When a poor man suddenly becomes rich, he pads his back and 
fills his stomach; when a rich man suddenly becomes poor, he will 
have difficulty in moving even an inch.—Chinese Proverb 
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Shah, Menderes Welcomed 


we a period of twenty days, the Re- 
public of China had the honor of 
welcoming two distinguished guests in the 
persons of His Imperial Majesty the Shah of 
Iran and Mr. Adnan Menderes, the Turkish 
Prime Minister. The former arrived in Taipei 
on May 14 and made a five-day stay, while 
the latter visited Free China at the end of 
April. An avalanche of editorials in the local 
press greeted the visits of these two prominent 
guests. While extending them a very hearty 
welcome, all papers lauded their manifold 
achievements, especially their significant 
contribution to the cause of anti-Communism. 


The Shah of Iran 


Regarding the state visit of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah of Iran to the Republic of 
China as an event of great historical import- 
ance, the Central Daily News, in extending 
him a warm welcome, declared editorially on 
May 14 that “China and Iran have enjoyed 
an uninterrupted and cordial friendship for 
over two thousand years, a fact very rare 
between any two nations in the world. Par- 
ticularly in recent years, owing to their com- 
mon anti-Russian and anti-Communist policy, 
they have cooperated with each other very 
closely in the United Nations, and trade 
between them has been on the increase.” Like 
China, continued the paper, “Iran has long 
been a victim of Russian aggression. It was 
only through a long and bitter struggle that 
she has succeeded in keeping intact her na- 
tional independence and territorial integrity. 
Like China, too, Iran is now standing at the 
foremost anti-Communist front of the free 
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world. His Imperial Majesty the Shah has 
been known as much for his profound learn- 
ing and exceptional ability ‘as for his love 
of his people and his untiring efforts to 
modernize his country. It is reported that 
His Majesty has a deep interest in the 
land reform of our country, and will takc 
advantage of his current visit to make a 
personal on-the-spot investigation. In _ this 
connection, we sbould like to point out 
that the successful implementation of our 
land reform has gone a long way towards 
ameliorating the living standard of farmers 
and, withal, proved a most effective spiritual 
weapon against the Communists. It is hoped 
that our experience in this respect will be 
useful to His Majesty for reference.” 


Giving high plaudits to the Shah for his 
manifold achievements in the service of his 
country and people, particularly his indefati- 
gable efforts to improve the economic lot of 
the peasants, the Hsin Sheng Pao said in its 
two consecutive editorials on May 13 and 14 
that “during the short stay of His Majesty 
here, the Shah will be shown the achievements 
here in various fields of endeavor, not the 
last of which is our land reform. While we 
do not pretend that we have evolved the best 
land system in the world, it has served our 
purpose admirably well under our political 
and economic system. We hope that our 
efforts in this respect will prove of some ref- 
erence value to His Majesty.” The loss of 
the Chinese mainland to the Communists, 
continued the paper, “has a close bearing on 
the deterioration of the situation in the Mid- 
dle East. With the resources and manpower 
on the Chinese mainland and the help given 
by their Chinese stooges, the Soviets can af- 
ford to manufacture tension in other parts 
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of the world. This is the reason why we be- 
lieve that China and Iran should close ranks 
and shoulder the historic mission of stamping 
out World Communism and thereby ensure 
the peace of our age.” 


“The high respect which His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah of Iran has won among 
people the world over is as much for his en- 
lightened rule as for his outstanding leader- 
ship and determined stand in the struggle 
against Communism.” Thus declared the 
Combined Daily News editorially on May 14. 
The position of Iran in the Middle East, the 
paper went on to say “is similar to that of 
Free China in the Far East. Bothare Strong 
anti-Communist bastions. Furthermore, both 
are among the oldest countries in the world. 
What is more important, they are also old 
friends. Right now, they are confronted with 
the same Communist menace. The present 
visit of His Majesty the Shah to China and 
his talks with President Chiang will undoubt- 
edly help to strengthen Sino-Iranian solid- 
arity and the anti-Communist front in both 
the Middle East and the Far East.” 


“Although Iran and China are separated 
by a geographical distance of thousands of 
miles, their relations can be traced back to 
the Han Dynasty. Through all these centuries, 
there have been close contacts, overland and 
maritime, cultural and commercial, which 
have enriched the life of the people in both 
countries. In recent years, their relations 
have been even closer. The present visit of 
His Majesty the Shah will not fail to further 
cement this traditional friendship.” Thus de- 
clared the Kung Lun Pao in its editorial on 
the same day. Since he ascended the throne 
in 1941, continued the paper, “his enlighteded 
rule has won him both the respect and ad- 
miration of the people, just 4s his reform in 
various fields of endeavor has made Iran a 
strong country in the Middle East. His de- 
termined stand against Communism is par- 
ticularly praiseworthy. As both China and 
Iran are strategically situated, their close 
cooperation in the fight against Communism 
will exert a great influence on the world sit- 
uation.” 
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Commenting on the same subject, the 
China Post.in three.successive. articles‘on May 
14, 15 and 17 stated that.“in welcoming - the 
Shah to- Taiwan, the Chinese people also 
have good reason to consider His. Majesty as 
a staunch ally of this country because of his 
anti-Communist stand. It is is an indisput- 
able fact that international Communism is 
posing a serious threat to all free nations in 
the world. The Chinese people have been 
facing the Communist menace for more than 
thirty years and still have to accomplish the 
task of liberating the mainland which has 
been occupied by the Communists since 1949. 
As for Iran, she also has Soviet Rusgia as an 
aggressive neighbor, and some of the other 
neighboring countries are being victimized by 
Communist infiltration and subversion. In 
spite of these difficult circumstances Iran has 
resolutely and unflinchingly maintained her 
anti-Communist stand under the inspiring 
leadership of the Shah. The free world is_ 
able to derive much satisfaction from the fact 
that the strongly anti-Communist attitude 
of such countries as Iran and Turkey con- 
stitutes an indispensable stabilizing influence 
in the Middle East and is highly confident 
that their anti-Communist policy is a factor 
which will help to prevent that part of the 
world from falling under Communist dom- 
ination.” In another place, the paper de- 
plored that the relations between Iran and 
China are.not as close as they should be. 
“Although a Treaty of Amity was signed in 
1920, the number of Iranians and Chinese 
travelling between the two countries in the 
last few decades has been quite negligible. 
Even now there is no Chinese community in 
Iran despite the fact that there.are over ten 
million Chinese nationals living abroad; and 


at the same time there have never been many © 
Iranians in China, We feel quite certain 


that the Shah’s present visit to China will 
not fail to rekindle the Iranian and Chinese 
peoples’ interest in each other. We strongly 
believe, indeed, that a great deal can be done 
to increase the contacts between the two 
people....Since Iran is already the second 
biggest buyer of Taiwan sugar, no effort 
should be spared to increase the volume of 
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trade between the two countries. In this 
connection, we are extremely glad to learn 
that an Iranian trade mission is shortly com- 
ing to Taiwan. Exchanges of professors and 
students should be carried out on a large 
scale. Books, magazines and newspapers 
should also be exchanged. The Chinese 
Government should encourage its citizens, 
whether businessmen or ordinary tourists, to 
visit Iran, and vice versa. It certainly cannot 
be gainsaid that increasing contacts between 
the two peoples will help to bring about a 
better understanding and strengthen the 
friendly relations between Iran and China.” 


According a warm welcome to the Shah 
of Iran, the China News said editorially on 
May I5 that “since his ascension to the throne 
in 194], the Shah has been a symbol of the 
unity of Iran. Several times, he has steered 
his country out of crises, Today, he is a pillar 
of strength in the Middle East, where a new 


“imperialism is making its first conquests by 


infiltration. Iran has a long common land 
and sea border with Russia. For decades, 
Iran has represented a barrier to Russia in 
the latter’s advance from the Caucasus all the 
way down to the Persian Gulf. The fact that 
Iran has remained firm in the face of Russia’s 
lengthening shadow has contributed much 
toward the existing stability in that region. 
Though also a Moslem country, Iran is not 
an Arab state, and therefore is not involved 
in the Arab-Israeli feud, which has blinded 
most of the Arab countries to the real danger, 
which stems not from Tel-Aviv but from 
Moscow. But unfortunately, this is something’ 
which has yet to be realized by leaders in 
Egypt, Syria and other Arab countries. Es- 
pecially since it joined the Baghdad Pact in 
1955, Iran has become a steady and staunch 
ally of the Western countries in maintaining 
the status quo in the Middle East. The 
strategic balance in the entire region would 
have changed completely, if Iran had decided 
to go neutral. That Iran has not done so 
bespeaks the Shah’s farsightedness and his 
comprehension of the fact that Iran’s para- 
mount interests are inseparably tied up with 
those of the democracies.” 
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Premier Menderes 


Rolling out a red carpet welcome to Pre- 
mier Menderes, the Central Daily News stated 
editorially on April 28 that the relations be- 
tween China and Turkey have always been 
very close, particularly after the establishment 
of the Turkish Republic in 1923. Right now, 
continued the paper, “both countries stand 
at the foremost front of the free world in 
fighting against Communist aggression. They 
share the view that for world peace and se- 
curity, it is imperative to crush the Commu- 
nist aggressive forces led by Soviet Russia.” 
Though separated by geographical barriers, 
the paper pointed out, “the Republic of China 
and the Republic of ‘Turkey are one and the 
the same in spirit.. For this reason, the pres- 
ent visit of the Turkish Prime Minister is 
of unusual significance to us. Furthermore, 
his presence here cannot simply be regarded 
as an ordinary diplomatic visit, but as one 
aimed at establishing closer ties with the 
anti-Communist countries in this part of the 
world. Mr. Menderes comes here to-day from 
South Korea, which country and the Republic 
of China are two of the staunchest anti-Com- 
munist countries in the Far East, just as 
Turkey is in the Near East. For this reason, 
it is hoped that these three countries, taking 
full advantage of the Turkish Premier’s cur- 
rent tour of the Far East, will further con- 
solidate their relations in their common 
endeavor to extirpate the evil forces of Com- 
munism.” 

“We welcome Premier Menderes,” said the 
Hsin Sheng Pao in its editorial on the same 
day, “not bécause he is an eminent statesman 
of a great country in Asia, but rather because 
he is a staunch anti-Communist leader of the 
world. Though the menace the Communist 
bloc of nations posed to the world has assum- 
ed most alarming proportions, yet very few 
leaders among the free nations can stand as 
firmly against it as Premiér Menderes has 
done. China and Turkey are two of the 
staunchest anti-Communist countries of the 
free world. They hold identical views and 
share practically the same aspirations. Thus, 
in welcoming today the Turkish Prime Min- 
ister, we are actually greeting a comrade- 
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in-arms fighting for the same cause.” Premier 
Menderes, the paper went on to say, “has 
visited both Japan and Korea béfore he came 
here. He must have a general grasp of the 
situation in this part of the world. It is our 
conviction that without a free Chinese main- 
land there will be no free Asia. Korea is 
still divided so far, and so is Vietnam, while 
the situation in Japan is quite confused. 
Such countries as India, Burma and Indonesia 
are following the so-called ‘neutralist line.’ 
This sad state of affairs is in fact either the 
direct or indirect result of the loss of the 
Chinese mainland. At the same time, we 
hold that the importance of Taiwan as the 
base of the Republic of China for national 
recovery cannot be fully recognized unless 
we take this fact into consideration. Though 
more than 20,000,000 people have been slaugh- 
tered by the Communists, yet the Chinese 
Reds still cannot consolidate their brutal 
rule on the mainland. In spite of the threats 
and inducements, they have utterly failed to 
exercise their control over the overseas Chi- 
nese scattered in different parts of the world. 
The reason for this is quite clear, because 
the people on the mainland and abroad still 
place their hope in the Chinese Government 
now in Taiwan. Judging from this fact, we 
can readily see that the Republic of China is 
actually a great stabilizing force in Asia, an 
obstacle to Communist domination of Asia 
and also the key to the solution of the Asian 
problem. Such being the case, the restoration 
of freedom of the people being shut behind 
the Mainland Iron Curtain depends on our 
counterattack. As a leader who has taken 
an active part in the struggle for the cause 
of his own country, Mr. Menderes, we are 
sure, will share this view.” The greatest 
danger of the world to-day, pointed out the 
paper, “is that some free nations either in 
the West or East still hesitate to take as 
strong an anti-Communist stand as Turkey, 
Korea and China. For the peace and security 
of the world, let us hope that Premier Men- 
deres’ present visit to the Far East will bring 
about closer unity among free Asian nations 
in their common struggle against the Com- 
munist menace,” 
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In greeting Premier Menderes, observed 
the Chung Hua Jih Pao on April 29, “we wel- 
comé him not only as a Prime Minister of a 
friendly nation but also as one who repre- 
sents a country dedicated to the cause of 
anti-Communism.” During bis tenure of 
premiership in the past eight years, continued 
the paper, “the Turkish Premier has made 
much contribution to domestic reconstruc- 
tion. He is, however, better known for his 
firm and determined stand in foreign affairs. 
In 1950, Turkey sent a 5,000-man brigade to 
fight with the United Nations forces in Korea. 
She joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization in 1952, and became a signatory to 
the Baghdad Pact in 1955. Then in October, 
1957, she agreed to the stationing of Amer- 
ican nuclear weapons on its territory. These 
are glorious pages in Turkish history which 
bespeak the spirit of New Turkey of which 
Premier Menderes is its symbol.--- There is 
much in common between China and Turkey 
both with respect to the development of their 
modern history and the goal for which they 
strive. Turkey is a strong anti-Communist 
bastion in the Middle East as Free China in 
the Far East. In view of this fact, they have 
to give encouragement to each other. 


Lauding the manifold achievements Pre- 
mier Menderes had made both in the do- 
mestic and foreign fields in the past eight 
years, the Combined Daily News in its editorial 
on April 28 declared that China and Turkey 
“have not only had most cordial and friendly 
relations but also shared the same determina- 
tion in their fight against World Commu- 
nism. In view of this fact, the current visit 
of the Turkish Prime Minister will not fail 
to further cement their friendship on the 
one hand and to consolidate their efforts in 
fighting against their common foe on the 
other.” The present tour of the Turkish, 
Premier, continued the paper, “cannot be 
looked upon as an ordinary travel. Nor is 
it a diplomatic courtesy visit. It is, to all 
intents and purposes, of great political sig- 
nificance. Between northeastern Asia and 
Asia Minor, there is obviously a vacuum 
area. To set up a kind of regional security 
system to fill up this gap is not only a neces- 
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sity but also of far-reaching historical im- 
portance. Therefore, it is hoped that Mr. 
Menderes will take full advantage of his 
visit to make this task a reality. We are 
sure that he will have the whole-hearted 
support of the government and people of the 
Republic of China in this connection.” 


“Since the Czarist days, both China and 
‘Turkey have been victims of Russian aggres- 
sion. Though Turkey still keeps intact her 
territorial integrity, yet she has had even 
more anti-Russian records than we have had. 
For this reason, Turkey knows Russia better.” 
Thus stated the Kung Lun Pao on April 238. 
However, between China and ‘Turkey, con- 
tinued the paper, “there is a difference. The 
mainland is so far still in the hands of the 
Communists which we are determined to re- 
cover through thick and thin. In the course 
of his present visit to Taiwan, Mr. Menderes 
will have an ample opportunity to exchange 
views with both our government leaders and 
people, thereby bringing about better mutual 
understanding and closer cooperation between 
the two countries. If both China and Turkey 
work hand in hand in their anti-Communist 
struggle, the cause of the free world will be 
much benefited. A statesman of great vision 
and courage, let us hope that Mr. Menderes, 
besides making a close study of the situation 
in this part of the world, will see fit to bring 
about closer cooperation among the anti- 


Communist nations in the Far East. We 
wish bim every success.”. 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post stated on the same day: “We wish to 
assure Premier Menderes and his party that 
the welcome we extend to them is no ordinary 
handshake we accord to casual visitors but a 
hearty embrace we give to our brotbers and 
relatives--- The bond between Free China and 
Turkey is more than physical. In the East, 
Free China stands for implacable anti-Com- 
munism. In the West, Turkey is one of the 
few countries that know how to deal with 
their Communist neighbors—carry a big 
stick and stand no nonsense from the Com- 
munist aggressors. Last year, under the in- 
stigation of the Soviet imperialists, Syria 
tried more than once to start trouble along 
the Turkish-Syrian borders; but because of 
proper precautions taken by the Turkish 
government together with the support given 
by the United States government, the Syrians 
and their Soviet masters were afraid of push- 
ing things too far. Turkey is the first NATO 
power to allow the United States to build 
missile sites on its territory without misgiv- 
ings. As we Chinese are so determined 
against anything and everything Communist, 
it gives us rare pleasure indeed to find in 
another part of the world a people whose 
feelings against the Communists are just as 
determined and resolute.” 


Make a mirror of brass for adjusting clothing and headgear; 
make a mirror of history to learn the reasons of the rise and fall of 
a country.—Chinese Proverb 
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Menderes’ Visit to Taiwan 


ommenting on the visit of Turkish Prime 

Minister Adnan Menderes to Free China, 
the Oakland Tribune on May 2 took note of 
his speech delivered at the Legislative Yuan. 
The paper said that Menderes’ warning 
against Communist threat in the Far East 
and the Middle East should be heeded by 
the free world, especially by those neutral 
countries in Asia. 


For instance, the Tribune said, Menderes 
pointed out that international Communism 
is making dangerous strides under the veil 
of the movement of freedom and independ- 
ence by adapting itself tosuch currents, thus 
attempting to penetrate into every phase 
and walk of life. He also warned that in 
the Far East and Middle East, Communist 
imperialism exploits every national feeling 
and sensitivity in order to provoke even the 
smallest misunderstanding among the free 
nations, 


“The United States has been striving to 
make these same points clear for a long time.” 
the paper concluded. “But somehow their 
effectiveness has been lost because of the 
United States position. Perhaps, coming from 
one of their own background and their own 
part of the world, the warnings given by 
Menderes might have more meaning. At 
least we hope so.” 


In a syndicated column published in the 
Washington Star, Constantine Brown said that 
Premier Menderes had reportedly “discussed 
common political and military strategy in 
the Far East, should this area become involv- 
ed in brush fires.” 


He said that Menderes was interested in 
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establishing a cohesive link from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Yellow Sea. The reason 
is that the trained combat-ready power of 
Turkey, Pakistan, South Vietnam, Free China 
and South Korea amounts to some 80 divi- 
sions. Their determination to fight against 
the Communists is beyond question, the col- 
umnist added. 


Brown deplored the tendency of American 
newspapers and radios to pay more attention 
to what is going on across the Atlantic than 
across the Pacific. Yet, the visit of Turkey’s 
strong man to the Far East, especially to Free 
China and South Korea, he said, is meaning- 
ful and important to the political and strate- 
gic interests of the United States in that 
area. 


Foreign Exchange Reform 


The introduction of a single foreign ex- 
change rate and other related measures gov- 
erning eXchange and trade in Free China 
was lauded by Pastor B. Sison of the Christiax 
Science Monitor, 

In an article appearing in the paper on 
April #, Sison said the new policy “is encour- 
aging to the proponents of free enterprise.” 


He noted that the limitations on impor- 
tatiott of commodities with overseas Chinese 
capital for local sales, the system of screen- 
ing and allocating foreign exchange for im- 
portation of industrial raw materials, the 
‘license’ system which sets a limit on the 
number of registered importers and exporters, 
the defense surtax on foreign exchange tran- 
sactions for purchase of foreign exchange 


- certificates had all been abolished. 


He also noted that the new regulations 











fix the foreign exchange rate at US§$1 for 
NT $36 in both private imports and exports. 





“Aside from encouraging the influx of 
Overseas capital, simplification of the ex- 
change rate is expected to boost Taiwan’s ex- 
port trade,” he remarked. 







Sison pointed out that this “liberal trend” 
was due largely to the influence in the Chi- 
nese government of the new Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Yang Chi-tseng, who assumed 
office last March. 







However, he said that the new foreign 
exchange and trade policy is not tantamount 
to establishment of a free economy. 









“The Chinese government still owns and 
operates most of the large-scale ‘industrial 
enterprises on the island and more than 70 
per cent of Taiwan’s foreign trade is handled 
by state agencies;” he concluded, 


About Red China 









Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, former director 
of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs of the 
U.S. State Department, in an article in the 
May issue of the World Affairs, refuted the 
lie circulated by some writers in the United 
States to the effect that Communism is ac- 
ceptable to the Chinese people because it is 
in keeping with their history and their tradi- 
tion. 


According to Dr. Hornbeck, the Chinese, 
as a people, have no history, no tradition and 
no living experience of anything comparable 
to or resembling the totalitarian system im- 
posed upon them by the present Chinese 
Communist regime. ' 


“The Chinese Communist party set’ out 
in 1949 to impose on the Chinese nation their 
own version of Soviet Communism, an import- 
ed authoritarian system. They have made 
war—hot and cold—upon the old culture and 
its manifestations, In the process they have 
done their utmost to extirpate all religions 
and all creeds—except the creed which they 
themselves preach, They have persecuted 























imprisoned missionaries and foreign business- 
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priests and teachers. They have expelled or 





men. They have forced the closing of foreign 
diplomatic and related establishments. They 
have burned and censored books. They have 
liquidated millions of their own people. They 
have enslaved many other millions, And, 
right and left and up and down, they have 
confiscated the properties of their victims.” 


In all fields, Dr. Hornbeck continued, the 
Chinese Communists have endeavored to 
eliminate Western influence, except that of 
the Soviet Union. Soviet experiences, prac- 
tices, theories and products are regarded by 
the Chinese Reds as their patterns and guides. 
Thought-remodelling movements and ‘anti’ 
campaigns are engineered to set one group 
of Chinese people against the other. Gestapo 
methods of spying, informing, accusing, con- 
demning and penalizing are employed. In- 
tellectuals are compelled to abase themselves 
and denounce one another. -All these are 
going on in mainland China today, . 


To the retired American diplomat, wheth- 
er the Chinese Communist regime is a sat- 
ellite or a partner of the Soviet Union is a 
question of little importance. “The two are 
allies,’ Dr. Hornbeck said. “The leaders 
of Moscow and Péiping have in common 
several portentous objectives. For the pres- 
ent, those leaders cause the bear and the 
dragon to lie down together, lie abroad to- 
gether, stand together, forage together and 
profit together, in a climate of—for them— 
convenient and advantageous coexistence.” 
What plans the Peiping Reds may have for 
external adventures they alone know, but 
they are emphasizing preparedness. With 
Soviet advice and support, the Peiping regime 
can be counted on to do all it can to defy 
the U.S. and agitate for the ‘liberation’ of 
Taiwan. Nevertheless, Hornbeck said, the 
mood of the Chinese people, the capabilities 
of the land and the relations between those 


who are governed forbid Peiping to risk a 


war with a power capable of bombing its in- 
dustrial and military concentrations and 
blockading its ports. 


“It is not true that all is well along the 
Yangtze. It is not true that in mainland 
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China’s cities there no longer are flies. It is 
not true that the people have enough to eat 
and enough to wear and are happy.” Sharp 
conflicts within the Communist party itself, 
disaffection within the ranks of the military 
or an assault from Taiwan may touch off a 
major popular revolution. 


Dr. Hornbeck saw agricultural collectivi- 
zation as the most venturesome politico-eco- 
nomic measure so far undertaken by the 
Chinese Reds. The Peiping regime had yet 
to convince hundreds of millions of Chinese 
farmers that they could profit by collective 
farming after abandonment of their tradi- 
tional aspiration to land ownership and of 
their accustomed manner of tilling their Lit- 
tle plot of ground. Each farmer could offer 
resistance, he said. 


The writer then hailed U.S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles’ policy enunciated in 
January 1958 that the United States would 
continue its support of the Republic of China, 
withhold diplomatic recognition from the 
Peiping regime and oppose admission of the 
Chinese Reds to the United Nations. He said 
that the Secretary’s policy takes appropriate 
account of the record and the attitude of the 
Chinese Communist regime which works 
hand in glove with Moscow toward victory 
for Communism throughout the world. He 
asserted that the Peiping-Moscow axis is 
making use of a great variety of weapons 
and with many methods, press their attack 
on many fronts. They demand concessions, 
but they make no concessions. They talk of 
peaceful coexistence—but those words do not 
mean to them what they mean to the free 
people. “Communism,” Dr. Hornbeck pointed 
out, “is simply the name of a system devised 
and employed toward enslavement and ex- 
ploitation of the many by a few.” 


In conclusion, Dr. Hornbeck said: “Surely 
we should not give militant Communism 
aid and comfort. Surely we should refrain 
from any action implying that we assent to 
its purposes and efforts to consolidate and 
extend its gains. Surely we shoulid not ac- 
commodate it at the expense of any of our 
allies. Surely we should make difficulties for 
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it. Surely we must be prepared to counter 
with effective force if, when and wherever it 
resorts to use of force against any free people. 
And we must make clear to it and to all con- 
cerned that we can be relied upon.” 


An American challeged the current con- 
tention that Red China’s manpower consti- 
tutes a military threat to the free world. 

In a letter to the edior published in the 
May 4th issue of the New Leader weekly, 
Ernest Bunker said the report that Red 
China has attempted to build up the 600 
million Chinese was completely spurious. 


He said that the mainland Chinese rep- 
resent a liability rather than an asset to 
the Peiping regime. “The guerrilla activities 
and the ‘100 flowers’ campaign have revealed 
tremendous hostility to the regime in all 
strata of the Chinese population.” 


He added that the Red Chinese army is 
no match for that of the free world because 
it is inferior in training, morale and skill in 
handling equipment. This is why the Red 
Chinese were finally defeated in Korea by a 
small force under General Ridgway without 
bombing of Manchuria, 


“Even assuming that Peiping could rally 
an effective force of some two million men,” 
Bunker concluded, “any troops beyond that 
would probably be on the level of the Serbian 
troops in World War I, that is, an economic 
liability.” 


Peiping-Tokyo Trade 


Commenting on the Peiping regime’s can- 
cellation of its trade agreement- with three 
private Japanese trade groups, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald said on April 20 that 
another dream of trade with the Communists 
apparently went aglimmering. 


In the paper’s opinion, there has been 
considerable disillusionment in Tokyo over 
the past several years because the Peiping 
regime so obviously wants to use trade as a 
political weapon. “Actually, the most. that 
any expert has been able to see in useful 
Japanese trade with mainland China is about 
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US$100 million a year, and it is probably 
true that present Japanese trade with Taiwan 
is more profitable than the proposed exchange 
with the mainland.” 


The Kansas City Times remarked on April 
16 that the ‘punitive action’ taken by the 
Peiping regime against Tokyo for its conces- 
sion to the Republic of China on the flag 
issue was a net result of Japan’s attempt to 
do business with both mainland China and 
Taiwan. 


The paper added that the crossfire posi- 
tion of Japan suggests that in the end the 
United States may have to accept more Jap- 
anese goods. Otherwise Japan may be com- 
pelled to shift to an entirely neutral course. 

















E. F. Tompkins of the Hearst newspapers 
said on April 17 that Japan has sundry rea- 
sons for its position. 







“Its real interests lie in Southeast Asia, 
which can provide Japan with immense quan- 
tities of raw materials in return for the bulk 
of Japanese exports. The Kishi government 
is promoting this policy with technical and 
economic aid, and otherwise.” 







Tompkins added that because Japan is 
non-Communist and intends to remain so, Red 
China has failed to execute an important 
phase of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. 







The writer pointed out that the Kremlin’s 
strategy was to obtain formal recognition of 
Communist China by the Tokyo government. 
He warned that such a recognition would 
strengthen the Communist bloc in the Orient, 
stimulate the international agitation to admit 
the Chinese Communists to the U.N., weaken 
the SEATO and disturb the cooperation be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 


Douglas H. Mendel Jr. of the Los Angeles 
Times said on April 24 that only 35 per cent 
of the Japanese regarded trade with mainland 
China as essential to Japan’s economic future, 
but 2-1 favored Japanese recognition of both 
Peiping and Taipei. 

He added that Taiwan buys as much from 
Japan as does the Communist Chinese regime, 
and Japan surely needs the sugar, pineapples, 
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soybeans and other agricultural products it 
has secured fron Taiwan ever since 1895, when 
the island was under Japanese control. “To 
sacrifice Taiwan trade for an equal amount 
of mainland trade would seem a doubtful 
bargain,” he said. 


Gordon Walker of the Christian Science 
Monitor noted on April 29 that the Chinese 
Communist attempt to export rice to Japan 
despite poor rice crops in mainland China 
was a pressure put on Asia’s two non-Com- 
munist rice exporters, Taiwan and Thailand. 


The columnist added that Peiping’s ex- 
porting of rice is not merely for foreign ex- 
change earning, but chiefly for political pur- 
poses, He gave two more examples: 


“Red China has shipped some 55,000 tons 
of rice to Indonesia during the past few 
weeks, largely as a gesture of Peiping’s sup- 
port for the Indonesian Government in. its 
struggle with the Sumatran revolutionaries 
but also as a measure designed to hit Sin- 
gapore rice exporters who traditionally trade 
with Indonesia. 


“Red China recently offered Ceylon 100,- 
900 tons of rice more than the 200,000 tons 
normally exchanged under the existing rub- 
ber-for-rice pact between the two countries. 
This was said to be a gesture by Peiping to 
help out Ceylon in its battle with floods and 
loss of crops. But it is not without signifi- 
cance that grateful Ceylon is expected soon 
to send to Peiping a purchasing mission to 
buy a wide range of products, including ma- 
chinery. 


“One could go on for hours listing exam- 
ples of Communist China’s political trade 
deals. The Chinese people on the mainland 
suffer from a shortage of most consumer prod- 
ucts,and yet Peiping dumps consumer prod- 
ucts in. Hongkong at prices lower than even 
the Japanese can quote. This, of course, puts 
economic pressure on Japan and Hongkong 
manufacturers, with the result that both Ja- 
pan and Hongkong are more inclined to do 
business with Peiping so as to ease the pres- 
sure, 


“This, then, is the pattern of Communist 
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China’s economic—and political—infiltration 
program. It is being stepped up every month. 
And it is having its effect in softening up 
non-Communist Asian states, which, however 
determined they may be to keep Communism 
out, nevertheless must trade or perish.” 


Tne Washington Evening Star on April 15 
pointed out that Peiping’s annulment of its 
trade agreement with the three Japanese 
private trade groups served as a good illus- 
tration of how the Communists inject political 
complications into virtually every effort to 
work out purely economic deals with them. 


“In this instance,” the paper said, “the 
complications have stemmed from the fact 
that Peiping has chosen to make a big issue 
out of the Tokyo government’s perfectly prop- 
er announcement that Japan’s official en- 
dorsement of the trade agreement did not 
imply any diplomatic recognition of Red 
China. According to Peiping’s propagandists, 
however, such a statement can only be regard- 
ed as an act of hostility, and hence the eco- 
nomic accord—although supposedly negotiat- 
ed without any political strings attached—is 
unilaterally renounced.” 


Gordon Walker of the Christian Science 
Monitor said on April 15: “This rejection of 
Japanese terms for a trade pact was not un- 
expected. Indeed, when Tokyo gave in to 
pressure from Taiwan over the flag issue, it 
was a foregone conclusion that Peiping would 
take this as a diplomatic defect at the hands 
of Taipei and act accordingly. 


“A significant point to note, however, is 
that while Tokyo rejected the flag, it presu- 
mably let go through certain other terms 
which are highly favorable to Peiping. These 
include an agreement to ship goods on the 
Strategic list, setting up of a permanent Chi- 
nese trade mission in Japan, and handling 
financial transactions through the semi-official 
Bank of Tokyo. 

“It can only be assumed, therefore, that 
Peiping, while experiencing some injured 
pride over the flag issue, is itself sabotaging 
the pact in the interests of applying further 
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political pressure on the Japanese Govern- 
ment.” 


Commenting on the scathing attack on 
Japanese Premier Nobusuke Kishi leveled by 
Peiping through its controlled press, Walker 
said this was worded in such a way that it 
strengthened the belief that Peiping used the 
trade pact as a political bludgeon aimed at 
the Japanese government rather than as a 
vehicle for promoting trade between the two 
countries. And this belief was strengthened 
further by the fact that while Peiping be- 
labored Mr. Kishi for allegedly sabotaging 
Sino-Japanese trade, & was apparently going 
ahead with an even bigger trade deal which 
it had negotiated earlier with private Japa- 
nese steel concerns, 


Communist China’s recent offensive a- 
gainst the Japanese government—which cul- 
minated in the seizure of fourteen Japanese 
fishing vessels, cutting of all trade ties with 
Japan and Chen Yi’s calling Japanese Pre- 
mier Nobusuke Kishi as idiot—may well boom- 
erang and serve to improve the electoral 
prospect of Kishi and his followers, according 
to the Manchester Guardian’s special correspon- 
dent in Tokyo. 


The correspondent believed that Peiping’s 
suspiciously-timed upsurge of stern words and 
stern action was designed to assist Japan’s 
Socialist Party on the polling day which 
favors recognition of Communist China. But 
Japanese public opinion is becoming increas- 
ingly critical of Peiping’s strong arm tactics, 
he said. 


Although Japan’s International Trade 
Promotion Association had called upon the 
Kishi administration for an immediate change 
of government attitude towards Communist 
China, the correspondent did not think that 
the over 100 firms that sent representatives 
to the meeting of the Association are likely 
to cast their votes for the Socialist candidates 
in protest against Kishi’s policy!of sitting 
tight in face of Chinese Commuriis¥#’'bully- 
ing. 
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CHINA YEARBOOK 1957-1958 
China Publishing Co., Taipei 


his is the lineal descendant of the former 

China Handbook. The reason for this 
metamorphosis is given in the Foreword: 
“With this volume, the China Handbook be- 
comes the China Yearbook, as more aptly 
describing a report covering one year at a 
time.” ‘Together with the change in title 
comes the structural transformation. Instead 
of treating its materials under different 
chapters, the editors divide the book into 
ten parts—Major Events of the Year, General 
Information, Government and Its Functions, 
International Affairs, The National Economy, 
Cultural and Social Affairs, Chinese Com- 
munist Regime, Chronology, Who’s Who, and 
also Appendix. 

It will be seen that most of the contents 
were, though put under different headings, 
similar to the former Handbook. However, 
there are some new materials which were 
not found in the former Handbook. For in- 
stance, under the title of “People to People 
Activitigs,” Chapter 20 gives an account of a 
numbef,of,Chinese civic organizations which 
are intexested in the improvement of China’s 
international relations. Prominent among 
these are the Chinese Association for the 
United Nations, Asian Peoples’ Anti-Commu- 
nist League, and half a dozen or so cultural 
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associations. 

Much more interesting is the addition of 
Chapter 2] on national income. Between 
1951 and 1956, there was a great increase 
both in national income and in the per capita 
income. The national income was NT$- 
8,885,000,000 in 1951 and NT$25,975,000,000 in 
1956. The per capita income was NT$1,049 
in 1951 and NT$2,581 in 1956. However, be- 
cause of the depreciation of the currency, the 
net increase, though substantial, was smaller 
than indicated. 

In Cultural and Social Affairs, Minister 
Chang Chi-yun’s article on “Researches in 
Chinese Culture during Recent Years” is very 


interesting and repays reading. In Chapter 
37 on science, an account is given of the 


different steps taken to remedy the woeful 
deficiency in science education in the pri- 
mary and high schools. 


That portion of the book concerning the 
Chinese Communist regime is entirely re- 
written. The new emphasis is on giving an 
account of the current doings of the Commu- 
nists rather than giving a systematic histori- 
cal account of the Communist development 
as in the former Handbook. In the estimate of 
people killed by Communists, the year book 
has this to say: “The best outside estimate, 
however, placed the number killed at 19,378,000 
persons since October 1949. This figure in- 
cluded an approximate 5,000,000 landowners 
and propertied class killed during the “land 
reform” movement, 10,003,000 massacred: in the 
“campaigns suppressing counterrevolutiona- 
ries,” 3,000,000 guerrillas killed in action or 
shot after capture, and 1,376,000 others ex- 
ecuted during the ‘socialist reform’ of in- 
dustries and commerce and for various other 
charges. It was also estimated that some 
13,700,000 were confined in prisons and slave 
labor camps on the mainland (with a high 
death rate) and 33,000,000 placed under ‘sur- 
veillance by the people’ while going through 
‘reform through labor’ at factories and agri- 
cultural cooperatives.” 

The Who’s Who is greatly expanded to 
include a large number of names hitherto 


unlisted. 
LANG HANG 
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TREATIES BETWEEN THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA AND FOREIGN STATES 
(1927-1957) 

Published by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 1958 


Sale agent—Commercial Press Ltd. 
37 South Chungking Road, First 
Section 
Taipei, Taiwan, China 
US$7 pp. 892 


his is a volume containing treaties con- 

cluded by the National Government with 
foreign countries since its establishment in 
Nanking in 1927. This period of a little more 
than thirty years may be divided into 
three periods. The first period starts with 
the establishment of the capital in Nanking 
toward the end of the Northern Expedition. 
Most of the treaties concluded during this 
period were concerned with the establishment 
of new relations with foreign countries, tariff 
autonomy and abolition of the unequal 
treaties. 

‘The next period, which started with the 
beginning of the Sino-Japanese War, saw the 
termination of all the unequal treaties which 
gave the Western powers extraterritorial 
rights in China. But while the other powers 
sought to give up their rights, the Soviet 
Union sought to bring China under her yoke, 
and in a series of conventions concluded 
with the support of the United States and 
British governments, she exacted from China 
the cession of Outer Mongolia and all the 
rights and privileges granted to the czars in 
Manchuria. At the Yalta Conference, Stalin 
blackmailed Roosevelt and Churchill into 
supporting his demands on China. For over 
a century, China had been struggling against 
the unequal treaties, and at the end of eight 
years of bitter war, when the Chinese people 
began to see that their long-sought objective 
and aspirations were nearing realization, 
they were cheated of the fruits of victory by 
their wartime allies. In forcing the Chinese 
government to enter into agreements which 
in effect gave them the control of both 
Manchuria and Outer Mongolia, the Soviets 
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proved themselves to be as treacherous and 
dangerous as an ally as they are a peacetime 
neighbor. ‘The conventions that they imposed 
on China were finally declared null and void 
by the Chinese government in February: 
1953. 


The third period started with the govern- 
ment’s removal to Taiwan.. With the excep- 
tion of the Japanese Peace Treaty and the 
Chinese-American Mutual Defense Treaty, 
most of the agreements concluded in this 
period were related ‘to friendship, commerce, 
air traffic, cultural exchange etc. As such 
they were all concluded in the spirit of 
equality and mutual respect. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is to be 
congratulated for its painstaking efforts in 
publishing this voluminous work which con- 
tains two hundred-odd agreements of various 
sorts. The book should be of extreme value 
to all those who are interested in China’s 
modern history. The high standard which 
the Ministry set itself must have made the 
task of preparing this work very difficult, 
especially is this true in the requirement of 
reproducing both the Chinese and the foreign 
language versions side by side. 


LANG HANG 


ATOMSK-—A Novel of Suspense 
By Carmichael Smith 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
New York. 224 pages 


his small volume, labelled fiction and 
published nearly ten years ago, reads 
like the exciting true adventure of a secret 
service agent, reaching the Soviet’s most 
secret underground nuclear-weapons plant 
in Siberia, and coming back alive. 


Not having read any other novels by 
Carmichael. Smith, imagine my surprise to 
learn that Mr. Smith is none other than 
my friend,a learned professor at Johns Hop- 
kins University and author of authoritative 
works of non-fiction, Dr. Paul Linebarger. 
Expert in psychological warfare, he has made 
good use of his knowledge to make this story 
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convincing. 


Though not a new book, ATOMSK is 
decidedly worth reading. The story is about 
one Major Michael A. Dugan, an American 
citizen (racially half-Irish and half-Aleutian) 
who during World War II was supposedly 
the only spy the US had planted in the 
Imperial Japanese Headquar*~rs. Just before 
the Japanese surrender, Du, .n received a 
japanese decoration. After the war he lunch- 
ed with the President of the United States 
in the White House and received a Legion 
of Merit. 


His Aleutian blood made him look Asiatic 
and he spoke Japanese fluently. But he also 
spoke good or bad Russian (as needed), Ger- 
man, and other languages. Like an actor who 
lives each assumed role, he plays parts such 
as a Red Army deserter trying to get home 
from Manchuria,a bungling half-wit, a funny 
little Jew with the number of a Hitler 
concentration-camp tattoed on his arm. He 
had supporting. papers and documents for 
all these roles. He became a convincing 
Colonel of the N.K.A.R. (People’s Com- 
missariat of Atomic Development) barking 
out orders in .a simulated security test to 
guards in Atomsk who would have shot him 
on sight, had they known he was from the 
world outside. 


American intelligence after World War 
II in Tokyo had word from three different 
directions of the city of Atomsk. 


The first report came from the Chinese. 
One of the spies of the Generalissimo had 
been sent to reconnoiter Russian dealings 
with the Chinese Communists. Pretending 
to be a simple coolie, he blundered bis way 
into an underground Russian city in Eastern 
Siberia. The Russians became suspicious of 
him and made him drink a glass of milky- 
colored water which made him ill. He man- 
aged to get back to Mukden just before it 
fell, but there he died. He had the city’s 
name, and this message: “Gauze nets of silly 
beast, suction two or four.” (Dugan gets this 
straight later as: “Kuznets Syllabus, Section 
204”.) 
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The second report was turned in by a 
Russian officer who deserted in Europe. He 
knew all about the “Atom-gorod” plans up 
to December of 1945. After that he learned 
nothing, and though he was given safe- 
keeping in the American Embassy, he was 
shot when he carelessly looked out a window. 
“A stray shot”, explained the local Russians. 
He had given the latitude and longitude of 
the underground city. 


The third report came through US Navy 
channels when an American LST was north- 
east of Hokkaido in the Sea of Okhotsk. 
The radioman caught the distress signal of 
a Russian aircraft in open code: “Atomsk, 
Atomsk”. The signal stopped suddenly. The 
plane had either crashed, or the Red Air 
Force had shot it into silence. 


Under local American orders in Tokyo— 
neither authorized by Washington, nor pro- 
hibited in advance—an American photo- 
graphic plane flew over the Sea of Okhotsk, 
violated Russian territorial sovereignty by 
making a single photographic run over the 
hills where Atomsk was said to exist. From 
every direction Red planes rose to intercept 
the American plane, caught and brought it 
down on the border of North Korea, stripped 
the plane, taking the cameras. The American 
authorities said, “The pilot must have lost 
his bearings”, apologized for him, and when 
they looked over the wreckage took what 
looked like a small hydraulic jack off the 
landing gear,—the secret tiny automatic 
camera which snapped shut when all the 
film was used. These pictures showed cam- 
ouflaged Atomsk. 


Dugan’s assignment was to follow up the 
leads, remember the map, locate Atomsk, get 
as much information as possible when he 
reached it, get out alive (if humanly possible), 
but also to leave traces of his espionage 
(sabotage it proved to be) so that the Rus- 
sians would know their secret had been 
discovered, and would therefore be less likely 
to use their “secret” weapons. 


The story of how he accomplished his 
mission makes exciting reading, and between 
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the lines there is ample evidence of the constituted Russia as it was in 1949, and as 
regimentation, the fear, the discipline, the it is today. 

ruthlessness of those in authority, using slave- GERALDINE FITCH 
labor and expendable human material, which 
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the Trade Arrangement between the Repub- 
Joint Communique on lic of China and Japan signed on June 13, 
vs 1953, the attached trade plan. The said plan, 
Sino-Japanese Trade Talks after the exchange of notes between Mr. 
lhe representatives of the Governnrent of Yeh Kung Chao, Foreign Minister of the 
the Republjc of China and of the Gov- Republic of China, and Mr. Kensuke Hori- 
nouchi, Ambassador of Japan, on May 21, 


ernment of Japan, having studied and dis- dss" . 
cussed the current trade relations between 1958, becomes effective as from April 1, 1958. 
the two countries, have agreed to adopt, in The full text of the current trade plan 


accordance with the terms and provisions of is as follows: 


Trade Plan 
Estimate of Sales by China to Japan 
April 1, 1958-March 31, 1959 


Commodity Approximate U.S.§ Value 


Sugar: 


Raw 35,000,000 


Brown 750,000 
Rice 23,000,000 
Salt 1,500,000 
Coal 1,000,000 
Banana 5,500,000 
Canned pineapple 2,500,000 
Black tea by-products and tea waste - 300,000 
Molasses 900,000 
Dry bamboo shoots 600,000 
Taiwan cedar 1,000,000 
Bagasse pulp 600,000 
Natural essence 600,000 
Miscellaneous 

(cassava powder, malt sugar, degenia, ramie, sisal, 

flax, dolomite, rice wine (or shaohsing wine), 

millet wine (or kaoliang wine), tomato paste, 

karasumi, hat body, feather, books, magazines, 

newspapers, movie films, camphor, animal feeds 

and others) eee 5,000,000 
Invisibles 7,000,000 


Total $85,250,000 
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Trade Plan 
Estimate of Sales by Japan to China 
April 1, 1958-March 31, 1959 


Commodity Approximate U.S.$ Value 


Fertilizer (nitrogenous fertilizer and calcium 

superphosphate) 22,000,000 
Textiles 3,300,000 
Chemicals 3,300,000 
Dyestuff 800,000 
Rolling stock (locomotives and others), communication 

equipment and ships 7,000,000 
Vehicles and parts 2,500,000 
Machinery 9,000,000 
Electric supplies (complete plants and others) 5,000,000 
Ferrous products (semi-finished products, plates, black 

sheets, tin-plates, galvanized sheets, bars, rails, 

pipes, wires, cables and others) 8,000,000 
Non-ferrous products (plates, rods, bars, pipes, 

wires, cables and others) 2,000,000 
Pharmaceuticals, medical supplies and equipment 2,750,000 
Wood and wood products (poles, railway-sleepers, 

mining props and others) 800,000 
Tires and tubes 1,500,000 
Rubber products (industrial products, rubber 

cloth for raincoat and others) 400,000 
Paper and paper products (newsprints, cigarette 

paper, aluminum foil, paper braids and others) 1,600,000 
Aquatic products (dried and salted fish, and others) 1,500,000 
Manufactured foodstuffs (dairy products, canned 

goods, beverage, seasonings (pepper, curry 

powder, soy and others), and others 500,000 
Agricultural products (wheat flour, potatoes, 

ginseng, mushrooms and others) 
Ceramics (sheet glass, glass manufactures, 

porcelain. ware and others) 
Miscellaneous 

(graphite products, enamelled irom ware (including brewing 

tanks), insulating materials, fountain pens, pencils and other 

stationery, cutlery, hardware, celluloid goods, synthetic resin 

products, umbrellas and parts, buttons, shide fasteners, sporting 

goods, musical instruments, leather manufactures, construction 

materials (including roofing, vulcanized fibre sheets and 

products, building hardware), metal products, refractory goods 

(including crucibles), abrasive products, asbestos products, hand 

sewing needles, hand knitting machines, movie films, books, 

magazines, Yomeishu, succinic acid, tartaric acid, lactic acid, 

newspapers and others) 3,000,000 
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21. Invisibles 






Remarks: The value of items 5, 7 and 8 is estimated on payment basis. 


Exchange of Notes 
between the Republic of 
China and French Republic for 
Protection of Patents and Trade Marks 


An Agreement on reciprocal protection 
of patents and trademarks was concluded at 
10.00 A.M. May 24, 1958 between the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China and the 
Government of the French Republic through 
an exchange of notes at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs between Mr. Shen Chang- 
huan, Political Vice-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Mr. Amédée Beaulieux, Chargé 
d’Affaires a.i. of the French Embassy, on be- 
half of their respective Governments. Ac- 
cording. to the Agreement, the nationals of 
either country shall, in the territories of the 
other, enjoy protection with respect to pa- 
tents and trademarks to the same extent 
and on the same terms and conditions as 
the nationals of that other country. The 
Agreement shall enter into effect on May 24, 
1958 and remain in force indefinitely unless 
either Government shall have given notice 
of its intention of termination to the other 
three months in advance. 

The text of the Notes exchanged is as 
follows: 

(English Translation) 


(1) Note from Mr. Shen Chang-huan, Politi- 
' eal Vice-Minister of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Amédée Beau- 
lieux, Chargé d’Affaires a.i. of French 
Embassy. 
May 24, 1958 
Taipei 
Monsieur le Chargé d’Affaires 
I have the honor to refer to the recent 
communications between the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the -Republic of China 
and the I'rench Embassy in China concern- 
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7,000,000 


Total $35,250,000 


ing the mutual protection of patents and 
trademarks, and to inform you that the 
Government of the Republic of China is 
prepared to conclude with the French Gov- 
ernment an Agreement in this regard in the 
following terms: 

1. Nationals of either country shall, in 
the territories of the other, enjoy pro- 
tection with respect to patents and 
trademarks to the same extent and on 
the same conditions as the nationals 
of that other country. 

2. The term “nationals” mentioned above 
shall be meant to include corporations 
incorporated under the laws of the 
two countries. : 

3. The present Agreement shall enter 
into effect as from to-day’s date and 
remain in force indefinitely unless 
either Government shall have given 
notice of its intention of termination 
to the other three months in advance. 

If the foregoing provisions are acceptable 

to the French Government, I have the honor 
to propose, Monsieur le Chargé d’Affaires, 
that the present note and your confirmatory 
reply should constitute an agreement be- 
tween our two Governments on this matter. 

Accept, Monsieur le Chargé d’Affaircs, 

the assurance of my high consideration. 


(signed) Shen Chang-huan 


Monsieur Amédée Beaulicux 

Minister-Counselor 

Chargé d’Affaires a.i. 

French Embassy 

Taipei. 

(II) Note from Mr. Amédée Beaulicux, 
Chargé d’Affaires of French Embassy, 
to Mr. Shen Chang-huan, Political 
Vice-Minister of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. 

May 24, 1958 

Taipei. 
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Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt 
of Your Excellency’s note of to-day’s date 
reading as follows: 


“I have the honor to refer to the recent 
communications between the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China 
and the French Embassy in China concern- 
ing the mutual protection of patents and 
trademarks and to inform you that the Gov- 
ernment—of the Republic of China is pre- 
pared to conclude with the French Govern- 
ment an Agreement in this regard in the 
following terms: 


1. Nationals of either country shall, in 
the territories of the other, enjoy protection 
with respect to patents and trademarks to 
the same extent and on the same conditions 
as nationals of that other country. 

2. The term “nationals” mentioned above 
shall be meant to include corporations in- 
corporated under the laws of the two coun- 
tries. 


3. The present Agreement shall enter 
into effect as from to-day’s date and remain 
in force indefinitely unless either Govern- 
ment shall have given notice of its intention 
to the other three months in advance. 


If the foregoing provisions are accept- 
able to the French Government, I have the 
honor to propose, Monsieur le Chargé d’Af- 
faires, that the present note and your con- 
firmatory reply should constitute an agree- 
ment between our two Governments on this 
matter.” 

I have the honour to confirm that the 
above-mentioned understanding has been 
agreed upon by the Government of the 
French Republic. 


Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my 
high consideration. 


(signed) Amédée Beaulieux 
H.E. Mr. Shen Chang-huan 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
public of China 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Taipei. 


One who does not return home after having become rich and 
attained high office is like one traveling in the dark in embroidered 
finery—who is there to see it?—Chinesé Proverb 
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CHRONOLOGY 


A Summary of 
Important Events 
from April 16 to 
May 15, 1958. 


April 17 The Government announced the 
appointment of ‘Tang Wu, Counselor of the 
Chinese Embassy in Korea, as first Minister 
to the Republic of Liberia. 


18 An agreement was signed between the 
Republic of China and the United States for 
purchase by the Chinese government of 
US$12.1 million worth of American surplus 
agricultural commodities. 


20 Countess de Maille, a French archeologist 
of the Guimet Museum of Paris, said on her 
return from a six-week visit to Communist 
China that it was very difficult for a foreign’ 
tourist to visit what he or she wished to on 
the Chinese mainland. 

The Sino-American Cultural Committee 
was set up in Washington with Dr. Arthur 
Hummel, professor of the American Univer- 
sity and a well-known sinologist, as president 
and Dr. ‘Isao Wen-yen, cultural affairs coun- 
selor of the Chinese Embassy, as executive 
secretary. 

21 Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh with 
a party of seven left for Saigon for a five- 
day visit to pave the way for a state visit to 
the Republic of China by Vietnamese Presi- 
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dent Ngo Dinh Dien, and to study witb 
Vietnamese officials promotion of Sino- 
Vietnamese economic and cultural coopera- 
tion. 

Huang Shao-ku, Vice President of the 
Executive Yuan, accompanied by Hsu Shao- 
chang, Director of the American Department 
of the Foreign Ministry, and an aide de camp 
left for Buenos Aires to represent President 
Chiang Kai-sbek at the inauguration cere- 
mony of the new Argentine President Arturo 
Frondizi on May lI. 


22 Daniel Alvarez Arnolin, foreign editor of 
the EFE News Agency in Spain, and Pedro 

mez Aparicio, international news com- 
mentator of the same agency, arrived in ‘Tai- 
pei for a 10-day visit. 

Cheng Yin-fun, Chairman of the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission, left for Manila 
to attend the 16th convention of- the Kuomin- 
tang Headquarters in the Philippines open- 
ing in Manila on April 25. 


24 Commenting favorably on President 
Chiang’s Good Friday Testimony given on 
April 4, 1958, Senator Alexander Wiley an- 
nounced insertion of the full text in the U.S. 
Congressional Record. 


26 Chung Wing Hee, 61, a resident of the 
United States of 34 years, who returned re- 
cently to the Chinese mainland, wrote from 
Canton to a friend in Texas: “It is so bad 
on the Chinese mainland that I cannot des- 
cribe the conditions.” 


The Foreign Affairs Ministry announced 
that the so-called treaty of commerce and 
navigation signed on April 23 between the 
puppet Peiping regime and Soviet Russia is 
“absolutely illegal and therefore null and 
void.” The Ministry reiterated that “the 
Chinese Communist regime has no right to 
represent the Chinese people in concluding 
any treaty or agreement with any foreign 
government and that all treaties or agree- 
ments thus signed have no binding force on 
the National Government of the Republic of 
China.” Sa 

Foreign Minister George K.C. Yeh re- 
turned to Taipei after a week-long visit in 
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Vietnam, Prior to his departure from Saigon, 
he issued a joint communique with President 
Ngo emphasizing the “necessity for unity of 
all free Asian peoples in order to safeguard 
the true values of Asian civilization now 
threatened by atheist materialism.” 


28 Turkish Prime Minister Adnan Menderes 
and his 25-man goodwill mission arrived in 
‘Taipei for a 3-day visit. 


May 1 Free China lodged a protest with 
the Japanese government against display of 
a Communist Chinese flag over an exhibition 
hall in Kiyushu city. 


Turkish Prime Minister Adnan Menderes 
and his mission left for Ankara. In a joint 
communique, the Turkish Premier and Pre- 
mier O. K. Yui pledged “to achieve still 
closer cooperation in political, economic, and 
cultural fields between the two anti-Commu- 
nist countries by practical and effective 
means.” In a speech delivered at a party 
given in his honor, Premier Menderes said 
he was hopeful that China would win an early 
victory in its campaign against the Commu- 
nists. “The salvation of China is the salva- 
tion of the world,” he stated. 


5 Gail Strong Ogilvie, lady sinologist, de- 
plored, in an article published by the Christian 
Science Monitor, Peiping’s movement to latin- 
ize the Chinese language in which he said 
she found “a danger of the exquisitely lovely 
ideographs being done away with entirely. 
There is a definite feeling of concern among 
lovers of the Chinese language who oppose 
the change, and who can see running through 
it a political Red thread. China’s cultural 
past, they feel, is bound up in her ideographs. 
So destruction of the ideographs may be part 
of the Communists’ future program.” 


6 Free China has an excellent agricultural 
system, rich, natural and human resources and 
a high, and still improving, living standard 
among the rural people, said E. D. White, 
associate director of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Office of the ICA, after a five-day field 
trip throughout Taiwan and Kinmen. The 
observation tour covered seed multuplication 
system, agricultural extension, animal hus- 
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bandry, rural health, field rat control, rota- 
tional irrigation, farmers’ organizations, agri- 
cultural improvement stations, agricultural 
colleges, reforestation as well as farmers’ 
family life. 


7 A trade mission headed by Tu Dien-ying, 
chairman of the ‘Taiwan Machinery Corpo- 
ration, arrived at Bonn to observe industrial 
installations in various parts of the German 
Federal Republic. 


The Foreign Exchange and Trade Control 
Commission announced further simplification 
of export procedures and freeing of 24 kinds 
of goods from export control. 


9 The Sino-Iranian’ Cultural .Convention, 
concluded in Teheran on November II, 1957, 
was approved by the Legislative Yuan. 


10 The Government again refuted Indonesian 
charges that the Republic of China had been 
aiding the revolutionary forces in Indenesia 
in reply to a message from the Indonesian 
government transmitted through the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Taipei accusing Free China 
of siding with the Indonesian revolutionary 
forces. 


14 His Imperial Majesty Mohammed Reza 
Shah Pahlavi of Iran and his 12-member 
entourage arrived in Taiwan for a 5-day 
visit. President Chiang Kai-shek greeted his 
royal guest at the airport and the latter paid 
a courtesy call later in the day at the Presi- 
dent’s suburban residence at Shihlin. 


15 The Shah of Iran laid a wreath at the 
Martyrs’ Shrine in honor of China’s war dead 
and accompanied by Vice President Chen 
Cheng and Finance Minister C.K. Yen rode 
to Taoyuan south of Taipei-to see Free 
China’s successful rural land reform in which 
he was specially interested. Later he visited 
a fertilizer shop, a rice processing factory, a 
beancake shop, a cotton cloth shop, and the 
site of the Shihmen Reservoir. President and 
Madame Chiang gave a state dinner in his 
honor at the Presidential Office before which 
the President presented the Order of Tsai 
Yu (Brilliant Jade) to the Shah. 


The reorganized Taiwan Garrison Com- 
mand was formally inaugurated with General 








tions are maintenance of social order in time 
of peace, effective mobilization and public 
security in time of war and vigilance against 
subversion at all times. 


Huang Chen-chiu, commander of the defunct 
Taipei Garrison Command, as Commander. 
The new command is a merger of the Tai- 
wan Provincial Defense Headquarters, Tai- 


wan Provincial Peace Preservation Head- Vice Admiral Sunthorn Sunthornnavin, 


quarters, Taipei Garrison Command and first Thai Ambassador to Free China, arrived 


Taiwan Civil Defense Command. Its func- in Taiwan. 
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